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“WELFARE 


We do not have, nor do we need, a thermometer to measure 
the sincerity of volunteers. The community fund campaign 
quickly separates the men from the boys. . . . The volunteer 
canvasser willingly exposes himself to humiliation and insults 
at the hands of unwilling contributors; he knocks on doors 
at all hours and in every kind of weather. He takes time out 
from his own work or business, travels for the campaign at 
his own expense, buys all his lunches and dinners at cam- 
paign meetings, incurs parking fines during the course of 
his canvassing. He willingly accepts the prodding of cam- 
paign officers to get on with the job more quickly. Volunteers 


do these things from a variety of motives, bless them all! 


—Henry Stubbins, in an article in 


Canadian Welfare, July 15, 1961 
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From the Editor’s Desk ... 


One of the how-to-live better maga- 
zines had an article not long ago called, 
“Do We Give Our Children Too 
Much?” “We” are so rich we give the 
youngsters “boughten” toys all the 
time; buy them expensive baseball uni- 
forms, balls, bats and mitts; we rob 
them of chances to be ingenious and 
improvise their playthings; stiflle their 
imaginations and creative urges be- 
neath showers of possessions. Instead 
of letting Emily build her own make- 
believe stage and people it with home- 
made dolls in home-made costumes, 
we buy her a costly stage, complete 
with ail its actors and properties. 


We must stop this kind of giving, 
says the article, and help the children 
to be creative, stimulate them, guide 
them into using their little geniuses. 
Of course, it goes on blandly, this will 
cost money: it will mean having twice 
as many counsellors at camps, play- 
grounds and clubs; but what’s our 
money for if we don’t use it to pay 
for the finest things in life? 


Weep for the parents who have too 
much to spend on their offspring! 
Weep rather for their poor children 
—and the parents who haven’t enough 
to spend. Double the number of coun- 
sellors indeed! Why not leave the 
poor little devils alone? 

Near our office there is open space 
with rocks, wild flowers, pools of 
water and all sorts of odds and ends. 
Little expeditionary parties trail across 
the fields pulling wagons made of 
wooden boxes with wheels salvaged 
from worn-out toys. Children in twos 
and threes catch tadpoles in tin cans. 


Small navigators put rafts together 
and sail them on small ponds. 


Who helps the children see the mar- 
vels among the debris? Who directs 
that game that requires so much 
crouching behind boulders? Whose 
business is it whether the file of tri- 
cycles, kiddy-cars and carts represents 
a train or a parade, or is just more fun 
than riding singly? Not a counsellor 
in sight, to find out what goes on and 
twist it into something the book says 
is good for the young child’s creative 
spirit. 


These children are poor but lucky. 
Farther down town there’s no room 
for imaginative play, and not much to 
play with. A little money spent there 
would do no harm. 

Rich or poor, I'd give children space, 
with plenty of things for them to work 
on, like logs, stones, plants, sand, water, 
trees. I’d invite them into the kitchen 
and the workshop. I'd give them 
books, and read to them at bedtime. 
I'd see that they got whatever sports 
equipment they couldn’t do without. 
And Id leave them alone, except when 
they needed an adult for safety or 
wanted one for a bit of help. 


Well, that’s not all I would do, of 
course. This is just a reaction against 
too many counsellors for too-rich 
children—and against the notion that 
boys and girls must be organized and 
counselled within an inch of their lives. 
Fortunately, no matter how we may 
try to guide, there’ll always be in child- 
ren an impulse to growth that wil! 
elude our managing hands, and pro- 
duce surprises and wonders. M.M.K 
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TRAINING FOR WELFARE WORK 


The Canadian Welfare Council has recommended a federal grants 
program as one means of helping to overcome the shortage of adequately 
trained personnel in the welfare field (see page 240). “Social welfare is 
no longer a simple uncomplicated charitable endeavour,” says the sub- 
mission to the federal government. “Vast sums of money, many in- 
dividuals and families, and major social problems are involved. Action to 
ensure a corps of able leaders would represent an important safeguard 
to the quality of programs and goals in social welfare endorsed and 
expected by Canadian citizens.” 

We hope the government will act on the Council’s recommendations. 
On its side the government will have a right to expect that the social 
welfare field will demonstrate results. These results will have to provide 
to the taxpayer evidence that social welfare is alive, constantly checking its 
achievements, its soundness, its economy, and its preventive effectiveness. 

Workers in the field have, for very good reasons, blamed insuffi- 
ciency of funds for many of the problems of providing good welfare 
services. If funds are made available, the schools of social work, the 
agencies, and the practitioners and policy makers have the obligation 
to gear training and action closely to needs. They will have to deter- 
mine what the needs are, where they lie, and how to meet them both 
today and tomorrow. Specifically it will be necessary to examine present 
practices and levels of service, to invest more time and energy in edu- 
cation and training, study and research, and to take bold measures to 
improve recruitment, field work facilities and personnel development 
programs. 

To gain the maximum benefits from a federal grants program, the 
profession of social work perhaps has the greatest responsibility. It owes 
it to itself and to the country to use our public and private welfare 
programs not as the blue book of practice and policy but as the means 
to give the best to those who need it most. 


The Globe and Mail of August 18 concluded an editorial comment on the 
Council’s grants submission with these words: “The strength of the Welfare 
Council’s appeal to the Government has been greatly enhanced by its frank 
acknowledgement that welfare services have grown up rather haphazardly. If 
the implied survey were to be done first, a more realistic idea of the actual 
number of trained workers needed could be arrived at. The Government would 
be well advised to heed these considered proposals as one means of improving 
the functioning of welfare in Canada.” 
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REQUIRED BY 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
OF WINNIPEG 


DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR 


Qualifications: M.S.W. and successful experience in supervisory 
or administrative capacity. 





Salary Range: $5,760 to $7,320 per annum. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR 


Qualifications: M.S.W. and experience in a family or child wel- 
fare agency preferred. 


Salary Range: $5,040 to $6,240 per annum. 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Qualifications: M.S.W. or B.S.W. with experience. 


Salary Range: $4,200 to $5,760 per annum dependent on train- 
ing and experience. 





Agency Functions: Child protection, foster care of children, 
service to unwed parents, adoption and foster home finding. 


University centre with opportunity for professional development. 
Good personnel practices. 


For further details of positions write: 


Miss Asta Eacertson, Executive Director, 
The Children’s Aid Society of Winnipeg, 
310 Donald Street, WINNIPEG 2, Manitoba. 
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Long Term Care of the Sick 


The aged and difficult, the aged and 
infirm, the long-term ill of any age, 
the ailing ones who occupy the catch- 
all category of “the chronics” — their 
health problems present us with a 
compelling challenge. The challenge 
is not whether we will or will not do 
something for them; although some 
of us still speak as though we had a 
choice, the matter has clearly been 
decided for us. 


Either we meet these problems with 
adequate and appropriate solutions, 
or the invasion of facilities we now 
have, especially those for the care of 
the acutely ill, will progress until 
they will cease to serve their intended 
purpose. Hence, the challenge is the 
necessity to decide how the care will 
be provided. The urgency is all too 
obvious: the growth of provincial 
hospital insurance schemes will only 
hasten the need for the decision and 
at the same time render it harder to 
execute. 

If the decision rested upon a choice 
between two or three plans, the mat- 
ter would be simple. Unfortunately, 
the choice may fall anywhere be- 
tween two extremes, both of which 
have advocates and advantages. 

On the cne hand are those who rest 
their hopes upon the construction of 
an institution into which the long- 
term ill may be moved (the argument 


by Lawrence E. Ranta 


goes) in order to use trained staff 
economically and ensure prompt and 
efficient care. 


On the other hand are those who 
look toward creation of administra- 
tive machinery to manipulate existing 
facilities and services so that they may 
be adjusted to serve the long-term ill 
as their needs may require. 


Somewhere between these extremes 
each community must find the an- 
swers to the challenge of its long- 
term ill. No blueprint can be devised 
that will present a solution for every 
community. Each must find its own, 
based upon its interpretation of a 
single basic principle that may be so 
old and fundamental that it has been 
studiously forgotten: public services 
and institutions are adjuncts to the 
home. 

A service or institution has no 
rights to development or survival ex- 
cept in support of the home of the 
individual being served. This holds as 
true for hospitals and welfare services 
as it does for national defence, prisons, 
schools and churches. It even holds 
true for the professions, which in 
their particular ways are dedicated to 
public service. It is within the bounds 
of this principle that the public, the 
health and help professions, and the 
patients must solve the problems of 
long-term care. 


Dr. Ranta is the associate director, medical, of the Vancouver General Hospital. 


He is also one of Canada’s outstanding volunteer leaders in welfare work. For 
several years he was chairman of the social planning section, and later president, 
of the Community Chest and Councils of Greater Vancouver. 
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Vested interests an obstacle 


When a problem of the long-term 
patient is thrust upon us and we are 
forced to recognize its presence, we 
are inclined to deplore the lack of 
initiative of a nebulous somebody 
who ought to have found some kind 
of solution. We are inclined to blame 
governments, the lack of money or 
of devoted people, or the lack of a 
fuzzy something that ought to have 
solved the problem ages ago. 


Much of the difficulty of even ex- 
amining the community problems of 
long-term care arises from separate- 
ness among the professions. With rare 
and thankfully wonderful exceptions, 
the care professions have difficulty in 
meeting and conferring on common 
ground. Each has walled itself around 
with protective devices. From their 
bailiwicks, members make pronounce- 
ments from whatever heights of auth- 
ority they can muster. Some may 
hope their words could be magnified 
(and accepted) like those of the Wiz- 
ard of Oz. Even the antiquity of a 
profession may be used to hint that 
its opinions should be especially meri- 
torious. 


Social workers give the impression 
that they hold patent rights to the 
ancient concept of the “whole man”. 
Nurses apparently fear invasion from 
any side upon newly-won but unde- 
fined “freedoms”. Medical men seem 
to believe that no one else could have 
an intelligent thought about health 
matters, or could have at best only 
an amateurish thought. Men of com- 
merce have shown no inclination to 
deny a “cornering of the market” on 
realism. Sociologists and psycholo- 
gists walk only with God. Pharma- 
cists display their conviction that they 
alone must reconcile business and pro- 
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fessional interests. Moreover, in most 
circles, the term “layman” is used as 
though it were synonymous with 


“low I.Q.” 


It is not surprising to find this 
separateness extending even to our 
community institutions. The overde- 
velopment of proprietorship in them 
sometimes tends to colour decisions 
in the interests of the institutions 
rather than in the interests of the 
service they render. 

This is an expected, though unfor- 
tunate, development that interferes 
with the progress of health and wel- 
fare services as much in the care of 
long-term patients as in other care 
fields. Some institutions and services 
have developed an insularity that pre- 
vents them from seeing themselves in 
the light of the interests of the whole 
community, let alone in the light of 
the patient’s home. 


Without doubt this insularity is as 
marked among services that are ex- 
clusively functions of various levels 
of government as it is among volun- 
tary services and institutions. In pro- 
prietary institutions an added factor 
— profit — insulates care from needs. 
An institution that has dug a moat 
about itself is bound to provide a ser- 
vice as though the service were creat- 
ed for it, rather than it for the service. 


The obvious truth of the matter is: 
no profession owns any part of the 
health and welfare field; no institu- 
tion owns any part of community 
service forever and ever, time with- 
out end. 


Unifying health care 


A paradox of this lack of ownership 
is that every health profession is in- 
dispensable in the planning of health 
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services for the public. The greatest 
potential aid in planning for the care 
of long-term patients is the develop- 
ment of working mechanisms for un- 
derstanding, partnership, and com- 
munications among the professions, 
and with the people the professions 
were created to serve. Concern for 
the problems of the long-term patient 
may be developed among the welter 
of divisions and sub-divisions of pro- 
fessicns, institutions, services and gov- 
ernments. 


These improvements are vital for 
long-term patients because their care 
requires the co-operative activities of 
many more professions and disci- 
plines than does acute care. In the 
care of the acutely ill, the doctor 
plays the dominant role in providing 
or co-ordinating necessary care. In 
some phases of long-term care, on the 
other hand, treatment and indeed 
diagnosis may be the responsibility of 
some other professional. 


To do the most effective job, each 
partner in long-term care must be 
fully aware of the extent and limita- 
tions of services offered by every 
other partner, be they in supportive 
therapy or rehabilitation. Until such 
an understanding has been achieved, 
co-ordination will remain but a word. 


Given a co-ordinated approach to 
long-term care, the development of a 
plan for community programs be- 
comes possible. Many communities 
have taken the view that the mere 
provision of chronic hospital beds 
and nursing home accommodation 
will answer the needs. Granted that 
basic facilities are essential, full bene- 
fits from the facilities will depend 
upon co-ordination of personnel, the 
essential element of a properly con- 
ceived long-term care plan. 
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Care in the home 


The principle that services and in- 
stitutions are adjuncts to the home is 
basic to the plans for long-term care 
facilities. Any co-ordination of ser- 
vices or development of new services 
must take into account how they 
strengthen the ability of those in the 
home to look after the sick member 
of the family. 


Though there are few who would 
deny that the home is the best en- 
vironment for the patient, especially 
for the long-term patient, our prac- 
tices often demonstrate a readiness to 
supplant, rather than supplement, the 
home and family. Agencies and ser- 
vices sometimes seem to grasp the 
patient or client, as the case may be, 
and run with him as though he were 
a stolen melon. The failure of a fam- 
ily to do what it should for one of its 
members may be due to our inter- 
ference with the family’s attempts to 
assume responsibility. 


In supplementing the therapeutic 
potential of the home, the most im- 
portant step that any community can 
take is the development of a home- 
care program. Much valuable work 
has been pioneered in this direction 
by the Victorian Order of Nurses in 
many communities across Canada. 


Nevertheless, nursing services are 
but a part of a home-care plan, which, 
to be as effective as it might, must 
encompass the complete services 
offered by long-term facilities, either 
as care given by members of the 
family, as a service brought to the 
patient’s bedside at home, or as an 
outpatient service to which the pa- 
tient may be transported. These ser- 
vices must include rehabilitation, 
where appropriate, as well as such 
mundane matters as a food service. 
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The need to have home-care ser- 
vices, including physiotherapy and 
occupational therapy and even house- 
keeper services, is not difficult to im- 
agine. But there seems to be some 
novelty in the idea that patients at 
home must eat. Some patients remain 
institutionalized simply because there 
is no one at home to do all the cook- 
ing, especially when a special diet is 
needed. The use of modern tech- 
niques of hot meal packaging offers 
a practical solution to this problem. 
Such services are just as essential to 
the support of the home for patient 
care as the loaning of sickroom equip- 
ment. 


It cannot be repeated too often that 
the home offers the patient the best 
environment for his care. Given mod- 
erate support, a modest home can be 
vastly superior to an institution with 
the finest appointments when it comes 
to tailoring services to the needs of 
the patient and giving purpose to the 
patient himself. The fact that it may 
cost less to provide such services is 
only incidental to the more important 
fact that the costs will produce more 
in the real value of care. 


In the establishment of a home-care 
program, it has been customary to 
have such plans operate as extension 
services from a hospital. This was 
the pattern started by New York’s 
Montefiore Hospital*. Though this 
approach may be desirable to emulate 
in most centres, it should not be felt 
that a home-care program must ne- 
cessarily be hospital-based. Given a 
suitable liaison with the patient’s doc- 


*The Montefiore plan was admirably described 
in an article, “‘Meeting the Needs of the 
Chronically Ill”, by Dr. George Silver, in the 
May 1, 1953, issue of this magazine. Unfor- 
tunately, the supply of that issue is exhausted, 
but the article could be read in any library that 
keeps a file of CaNADIAN WELFARE. 
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tor, with outpatient facilities of a 
hospital, and with inpatient services 
to facilitate admission if it becomes 
necessary, such a plan could be de- 
veloped by a voluntary agency or by 
a health department. 


Care in substitute homes 


Among some long-term patients, 
obvious or subtle reasons will exist 
that make it impossible or undesirable 
for a patient to remain at home even 
with the support of a home-care ser- 
vice. For these patients a substitute 
home will be needed. Such a facility 
should be at least as home-like as the 
patient’s illness will permit. Whether 
of nursing-home or boarding-home 
variety, it should be planned to offer 
the patient the level of services his 
illness requires. 

It has been customary in many 
Canadian communities to be content 
with the housing of patients in facili- 
ties having services vastly superior to 
what is needed. This has been done 
on the basis that even though the 
resources are more than the patient 
needs, at least they are not less! Thus, 
some patients requiring little of the 
services of an acute hospital remain 
in one; and others stay in nursing 
homes ‘oon boarding homes would 
suffice. Disregarding the wastefulness 
of resources, this is basically wrong: 
the more complex the services, the 
more organized the institution must 
be, and the less will be the chance to 
create a home environment for the 
patient. This points to the need for 
development of substitute homes that 
vary inthe levels of services provided. 

For certain long-term patients, ad- 
mitted directly from their homes or 
from institutions giving a higher level 
of care, the substitute home will not 
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need to offer more services than the 
average home. Watchful interest and 
guided activities might describe the 
main objectives of the services. Un- 
der some circumstances, home-care 
services should be available to a resi- 
dent of a substitute home just as they 
are in the case of a person living with 
members of his own family. 


Nursing homes 


If a patient cannot be adequately 
cared for by a supervised home, a 
level of service offered by the nurs- 
ing home may be required. Here the 
treatment should be planned to 
“graduate” patients to their own 
homes or to substitute homes. Re- 
habilitation should be the guiding at- 
titude of the staff, in the sense of im- 
proving the patient’s abilities to use 
whatever resources he has and of be- 
coming less dependent on care given 


by others. 


Nursing homes should specialize in 
the types of patients admitted: it is 
more economical in terms of equip- 
ment and utilization of trained staff. 
Moreover, it concentrates experience 
and develops better standards of care. 
These advantages are impossible to 
gain under circumstances where each 
nursing home accepts every type of 
patient. It is difficult to imagine the 
development of appropriate special- 
ization unless nursing homes are re- 
cognized as integral parts of the hos- 
pital services of the community, and 
come under the same jurisdiction and 
support as community hospitals. 


In order to improve the standards 
of medical supervision of nursing 
homes, each of them should be offi- 
cially affiliated with the long-term 
services of a general hospital, which 
should serve as the hub of long-term 
care and rehabilitation. The long-term 
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service of the hospital should provide 
assessment and planning of treatment 
for the acute levels of the hospital in 
any case that might later require its 
services. It should also guide and 
stimulate the various levels of long- 
term care in substitute homes and 
home-care services. 

Such a “hub” should not be di- 
vorced geographically or philosophi- 
cally from the general hospital. As 
recommended by the Commission on 
Chronic Illness, the long-term services 
should be housed in a wing or a build- 
ing within the general hospital. This 
is essential in the solid development 
of long-term care. 

For too long now the long-term 
patient has been isolated from the 
main stream of medical progress cen- 
tered in the modern hospital. The 
challenge of today necessitates a re- 
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orientation of care personnel toward 
their responsibilities in long-term 
care. This can best be done and main- 
tained by centering such care as a 
function of the general hospital which 
would provide initial and periodic as- 
sessments, outdoor services, and sup- 
ervision of the “graduation” of pa- 
tients through the various levels of 
long-term care. 


The construction of a_ separate 
chronic hospital, which will perpetu- 
ate the isolation of long-term patients, 
must be viewed as an anachronism, 
for it cannot but fail to jeopardize 
the continuity and flexibility of care 
required by the growing numbers of 
long-term patients. 


Long-term care and hospital 
insurance 


Now that provincial hospital in- 
surance plans are established in all 
provinces, there is for the first time 
an opportunity for many more com- 
munities to advance the care of the 
long-term patient. The division be- 
tween acute care and so-called 
“chronic” care is artificial at best. The 
sooner such artificiality is abandoned, 
the better will be the care offered to 
Canadians who happen to acquire an 
illness that lingers. It is inconceivable 
that such an important part of bad 
health and bad economics should be 
left to look for help from existing 
haphazard methods. 


It will not all be clear sailing. The 
beginning of new hospitalization 
schemes will create a problem for 
Canada that will seriously tax our 
personnel resources. The introduction 
of a scheme in itself solves only cer- 
tain fiscal problems for patients, hos- 
pitals and doctors. These solutions, 
in turn, create problems that are re- 
flected in the patient-care areas. 
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The history of such schemes in 
Canada and elsewhere suggests that 
more personnel will be required in 
expanded acute hospital services. The 
openings will be filled either by fully 
trained personnel or, if these are un- 
available, by partially trained person- 
nel from whatever source they can be 
obtained. This will make it hard to 
maintain, and certainly to expand, 
long-term care services. More than 
ever, it will be essential to recruit the 
home to undertake its fundamental 
role of caring for its own with what- 
ever support the community can 
offer. 


There are good reasons for includ- 
ing support of home-care services in 
any comprehensive hospital insurance 
plan. These reasons in the main refer 
to development of quality in the 
over-all plan. Unless there is an ex- 
ceptional understanding by the medi- 
cal staff of the need for controlling 
admissions to hospital, or unless there 
are economic deterrents that almost 
defeat the objectives of the insurance 
plan, the establishment of a home- 
care service will not reduce hospital 
occupancy rates or hospital operating 
costs. Without special controls it is 
naive to believe that there will be 
any saving in the use of hospital beds: 
unconscious changes in the doctor’s 
assessment of patients for hospitaliza- 
tion will rapidly fill up the beds. 


Consequently, home-care services 
cannot be viewed as “something for 
nothing”; rather they improve the 
hospitalization services of the com- 
munity by recognizing that, wherever 
possible, it is better for the patient 
to be treated and maintained in his 
home. The only concern that should 
guide the operators of home-care pro- 
gram should be the desire to develop 
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a quality service that will give the 
family the necessary support to look 
after its members. 


While the introduction of wide- 
spread hospital insurance hastens the 
day when long-term facilities will be 
able to do a more effective job, the 
new demands for trained personnel 
required by acute facilities will make 
the task of developing long-term fa- 
cilities most difficult. This gives a 
double importance to the need for a 
closer partnership among the health 
and help professions so that all per- 
sonnel may be used more effectively. 


Recapitulation 


Improvement in the care of the 
long-term patient can arise only from 
a change in outlook. This may be- 
come possible for more communities 
as provincial hospital insurance plans 


develop. 


General hospitals should use their 
experience in coping with a variety 
of health problems to expand their 
horizons to include the care of the 
long-term patients. Planning for such 
patients must often begin with the 
admission of the patient for acute 
care. But even for those whose long- 
term plans may be postponed, the 
general hospital offers the best focal 
point for care and supervision. 

The resources available for the next 
stages of long-term care should in- 
clude substitute homes and home-care 
services. Such services should be affi- 
liated formally with a general hos- 


La Société de Service Social 
aux Familles 
Montréal 


has immediate openings for a 
number of social workers, 
French-speaking or bilingual. 


GRADE II 
and junior supervisors 
GRADE IIl 


Excellent working conditions 


Please apply to: 


EvaristE CHOQUETTE 
Director 

3405 St. Urbain Street 

MONTREAL, P.Q. 





pital, both to ensure flexibility of ser- 
vices that are united in a common 
objective and to guarantee immediate 
admission to the hospital should the 
need arise. 


No matter how well organized are 
the other elements of long-term care, 
progress will be difficult until “care 
personnel” understand one another 
more clearly. There must be an un- 
derstanding of the part taken in the 
treatment of the long-term patient 
by each» professional group, and there 
must also be an amalgam of the ob- 
jectives and views of the professions 
as they apply to long-term care. 


WHERE ARE WE NOW IN HEALTH CARE IN CANADA? 
ISSUES AND PRIORITIES IN HEALTH CARE 
The above are the two papers contained in No. 3 of Selected Papers from 
the Canadian Welfare Council’s 41st Annual Meeting last May. See inside 


back cover. 
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SASKATCHEWAN’S SOCIAL AID 





FOCUS ON NEED 


Saskatchewan’s 1959 social aid legis- 
lation was a significant milestone in 
the province’s welfare history. The 
1961 change in Supplemental Allow- 
ance and Mothers’ Allowance is an- 
other — one of a number of steps 
planned to put all public assistance 
programs on a more efficient and uni- 
form basis. 

The means test is inherent in Sas- 
katchewan’s categorical allowance 
programs. It is now being discon- 
tinued in Supplemental Allowance 
and Mothers’ Allowance in favour of 
a more realistic needs-test method of 
establishing eligibility. 

Up to now the two programs be- 
ing changed have been financed en- 
tirely by the province. The change 
from a means test to a needs test 
brings both within the provision of 
the Unemployment Assistance Act 
with a consequent sharing of part of 
the expenditures by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Since August 1960 the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation has been assessing 
its Supplemental Allowance program, 
in collaboration with the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, to 
determine whether it would be pos- 
sible to share the costs of the allow- 
ances, or at least part of them, with 
the federal government under the 
federal Unemployment Assistance 


Act. 


The federal authorities tentatively 
indicated that as long as the “ 
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federal payments . . . are made as a 
result of an individual assessment of 
a person’s budgeting needs rather 
than simply of his total income”, they 
were prepared to consider sharing the 
Supplemental Allowance as additional 
social aid payments. 

The change in Supplemental Al- 
lowance will be effective November 
1, 1961. Until that date recipients will 
receive Supplemental Allowance in 
the amounts received previously. Af- 
ter that date it is estimated that the 
amounts paid to those who qualify 
under the needs test will increase the 
total benefits by more than two mil- 
lion dollars annually. 


Under the Saskatchewan Supple- 
mental Allowance program, eligibility 
has hitherto been established on a 
means test basis. The recipient’s re- 
sources, but not his needs, were cal- 
culated and measured against a speci- 
fied income “ceiling”, which did not 
necessarily bear any relationship to 
living requirements. Since people can 
be given assistance more equitably 
when need as well as resources are 
considered, assistance will under the 
new scheme be granted to fill the gap 
(or “budget deficit”) between re- 
sources and need. 


The author of this article is Deputy 
Minister of Social Welfare and Reha- 
bilitation for Saskatchewan, and also a 
vice-president of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 
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Proof of continuing eligibility was 
taken into consideration in the nego- 
tiations. Experience in Saskatchewan 
has led to the belief that the circum- 
stances of Supplemental Allowance 
recipients do not generally improve, 
and it has therefore not been a-prac- 
tice to try to prove continuing eligi- 
bil'ty unless it was clearly necessary. 
Under the new agreement, eligibility 
will be re-established every 24-month 
period by a personal interview, and 
during the intervening 12-month 
period by a sworn affidavit of cir- 
cumstances completed by the recipi- 
ent. 


Concurrently with the negotiations 
regarding the Supplemental Allow- 
ance program, the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance program was similarly reviewed 
and included in the federal-provincial 
agreement. With the change to a 
needs-test method of establishing 
eligibility for this allowance the pro- 
gram will be known as Aid to De- 
pendent Families. 


As the Mothers’ Allowance case- 
load is less than that of Supplemental 
Allowances, the effective date of the 
new Aid to Dependent Families pro- 
gram will be earlier: July 1961. This 
is an appropriate time to make the 
change because of the number of 
children who cease to be dependent 
at the end of the school year. 


The circumstances of mothers with 
dependent children do change as the 
children grow older. The records are 
therefore assessed regularly for con- 
tinuing eligibility. 

Federal authorities had suggested 
that April 1, 1961, or earlier if pos- 
sible, be the starting date for the 
altered programs. This was consider- 
ed, but, because of the task of re- 
assessment the dates, July 1 for 
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Mothers’ Allowance and November 1 
for Supplemental Allowance, were 
considered the earliest possible dates 
that all recipients under each program 
could be changed over. 


Administration 

The changes will, in effect, make 
the two programs similar to Social 
Aid, which in Saskatchewan is ad- 
ministered by municipal governments. 
However, because of the extensive 
health benefits provided by the pro- 
vince to recipients and their depend- 
ents under these programs — which 
will in no way be affected by the 
change — both programs will continue 
to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Rehabili- 
tation through its nine regional 
offices. 


Some forty senior University stu- 
dents and graduates are being em- 
ployed for the summer to review the 
circumstances of all Supplemental Al- 
lowance and Mothers’ Allowance re- 
cipients by a scrutiny of their files 
and by personal interviews. There are 
approximately 17,000 recipients of 
Supplemental Allowance and 2,300 
of Mothers’ Allowance. Each will be 
re-assessed on a needs-test basis. Re- 
cipients who do not qualify for ad- 
ditional aid under the needs test will 
continue to receive an allowance and 
the related health benefits until such 
time as they may, for one reason or 
another, become ineligible or qualify 
under the needs test. 

Because a greater amount of assets 
is allowed under Mothers’ Allowance 
than under the social aid type pro- 
gram now being used, recipients of 
Mothers’ Allowance will be permitted 
a six-month period to qualify for Aid 
to Dependent Families. In the inter- 
vening months they will be granted 
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the rate of allowance and the health 
benefits they would have qualified 
for under the Mothers’ Allowance 
program. 

Under the provisions of the Moth- 
ers’ Allowance program many recipi- 
ents have found it necessary to apply 
in addition for Social Aid. Establish- 
ing the new program on a needs-test 
basis will eliminate the need to make 
two applications for assistance and 
considerably reduce the administra- 
tive duties of quite a number of muni- 
cipalities. 

The new Saskatchewan programs 
are designed to meet basic need. If an 
additional need for a special purpose 
arises, or if an applicant under one 
of the new programs needs assistance 
immediately in order to carry on 
while his application is being pro- 
cessed, his procedure will be to apply 


for Social Aid. 


Local Director 
Children’s Aid Society 


Applications for the position of 
Local Director of the Huron 
County Children’s Aid Society will 
be received by the undersigned 
until Saturday, September 30, 1961. 
State age, experience, marital sta- 
tus. Qualifications should be in 
accordance with the Child Wel- 
fare Act or equivalent. 

Salary $7,000 per annum, plus 
employee benefits. 
A>vplications must be submitted in 
enve opes supplied by the 
Secretary. 

Address all enquiries to 
John G. Berry, Secretary 
Huron County Children’s Aid 
Society 
Box 640, GODERICH, Ontario 





SENIOR CASEWORKER, MSW, for child welfare department of 
multi-function agency. Diversified caseload of children in foster 
homes, group foster homes, adoption service and work with children 
in own homes. Opportunity to supervise caseworkers and students 
from McGill School of Social Work. Psychiatric consultation. 
Minimum of 6 years experience required. Salary range from $4900 
to $6400 and usual benefits; can employ above minimum. 


CASEWORKER, MSW, for adoption and foster homes studies also 


needed. Good supervision and possibility of broadening experiences 
in other areas of child welfare. Salary range from $4000 to $5320, 
depending on experience. 


Write: 


Mr. Davin Weiss, Executive Director 
Jewish Child Welfare Bureau 
493 Sherbrooke Street West 

MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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The Children’s Aid Society 
CORNWALL, ONTARIO 
is seeking a 
GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKER 


to concentrate on adoption 


Duties: Under supervision to receive and process applications for 
adoption, achieve placement of children in adoption homes, and 
supervise them during the legal probationary period. 


Qualifications: M.S.W. required. Some experience in adoption 
preferable. 

Salary: Starting salary $4800 without experience. Generous allow- 
ance for experience. 


Apply to: 
Mr. M. T. O’Brien 
Director 
Children’s Aid Society 
Box 994, CORNWALL, Ontario 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Applications are invited for the position of Executive Director for well 
established Child and Family Protection Agency in Montreal now seeking 
a qualified person to succeed its present Chief Executive who is planning 
to retire after lengthy service. A well organized Protection Program for 
the Family is supplemented by legal services provided through the 
MONTREAL LEGAL AID BUREAU, which is operated under joint 
Board and Staff direction of the parent body. 

Legal training is not essential for the social work personnel, but a degree 
of M.S.W. plus supervisory experience is required for this position. 

Salary Range: $6500 to $8500 


SOCIAL CASEWORKERS 


Applications are also invited from qualified social workers to complete our 
staff organization. 
Salary Range: B.S.W. $3500 to $4800 
M.S.W. $4000 to $5560 


Apply to: Epwarp G. Potter 
Executive Secretary 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Room 205, 1040 Atwater Avenue 
MONTREAL 6, P.Q. 
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Housing and Social Work 


To me, poor housing means large 
families living in accommodation that 
is far too crowded, often in the 
downtown, noisy, congested areas of 
a city. Old, rotting foundations, rats, 
bugs and dirt as well as antiquated, 
insufficient kitchen and bathroom fa- 
cilities and poor plumbing and heat- 
ing are frequently part and parcel of 
it. The most shocking aspect of all is 
the prohibitive rents charged for such 
deteriorated accommodation. 

The Moss Park Family Service 
Centre of Neighborhood Workers 
Association, a family counselling 
agency, is one of eight such Centres 
of N.W.A. located strategically 
throughout the Metropolitan Toronto 
area. The Moss Park Centre serves 
largely the downtown, rooming and 
boarding-house section of the city. 
This is a district which abounds in 
poor housing, a problem which has 
been improved only in part by the 
erection of two public housing pro- 
jects within its confines during the 
past decade. 


These two projects are Regent 
Park North, built under the auspices 
of the City of Toronto Housing 
Authority, and Regent Park South, 
which is under the Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. I shall confine 
my comments to the Regent Park 
South project, although our relation- 
ship with both projects has been close 
and constant. 


My twelve years of experience in 
N.W.A. has thoroughly strengthened 
my conviction that poor housing is 
not conducive to sound and healthful 
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family life. If there are other prob- 
lems in the family, poor housing can 
often be the straw that breaks the 
family’s back. 


I have never believed that the pro- 
vision of adequate housing is the only 
answer to problems that beset fam- 
ilies. But I do affirm that suitable 
housing, at a rental families can af- 
ford, often makes it possible for them 
to take more responsibility for their 
other problems, either on their own 
or with the support and skilled ser- 
vice of a community agency. 


Family troubles in bad housing 


Often the money pressures due to 
high rent and low income are most 
acute. For example, in Moss Park dis- 
trict many families live on submar- 
ginal incomes, very often $50 to $55 
per week, far below the Toronto 
average. Rents for rooms in houses, 
often poor and usually insufficient 
for the family needs, run often be- 
tween $18 and $27 per week. If there 
are any other financial pressures in 
addition to rent, like costs of medi- 
cines and furniture or temporary dis- 
location from a job, the family falls 
behind in rent and is forced to move. 
An alternative solution is that money 
set aside to meet the barest minimal 
standards of food goes towards rent, 
and of course health problems are 
likely to follow. 


Poor, crowded housing can cause 
untold damage to even a strong fam- 
ily unit. The landlord, if he happens 
to live in, becomes the authoritative 
person and sometimes members of a 
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family feel more responsible for their 
behaviour to the landlord than to 
each other. In one case a six-year-old 
child, whose family was known to 
our agency, obeyed the landlord but 
not the parents. When the family 
moved to a single dwelling in the 
Regent project, he began gradually to 
respond to the parents. 


Children in crowded housing are 
often forced to be abnormally silent; 
they have no outlets for their normal 
childhood energies and activities. One 
mother we knew, with seven child- 
ren, who lived at a corner of a busy 
intersection, kept her children pretty 
much under foot in the two rvoms 
which were their dwelling. Now that 
this family is in Regent Park the 
younger children go to the day nurs- 
ery, the older children to the play- 
ground after school. The result is that 
the mother is now much more re- 
laxed and therefore more able to meet 
the needs of the children when they 
are in the home. 


In crowded housing, children are 
often exposed to their parents’ mar- 
riage problems, which can be very 
frightening to a young child. Usually 
there is no opportunity for a child or 
adult to withdraw to study, to read, 
or just to be alone. 


Parents and children often have no 
sense of ownership and no real feel- 
ing of belonging. Neither adults nor 
children can have the same respect 
for property when it is not their own 
and they have to pay unduly for it. 
They are able to learn pride in their 
home quickly once they move into a 
place in the housing project which 
they are encouraged to think of as 
their own. 


Crowded conditions often preclude 
the possibility of a family sitting 
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Alice Smout, a graduate of the New 
York School of Social Work, reports 
that her interest in housing developed 
from her long experience in the Neigh- 
borhood Workers Association, first as 
caseworker and then as district super- 
visor. She has several times taken part 
in discussions of the effects of housing 
on family life on TV and radio. 





down and partaking of a meal to- 
gether, let alone having space for a 
mother to prepare a meal properly. 
If storage space is inadequate it is 
impossible to buy food economically, 
and daily shopping is an added strain 
on the homemaker. All this is chang- 
ed when a family moves into the 
housing project and has enough cook- 
ing, refrigeration, and storage facili- 
ties. 

We have often observed a great 
change in families when they are 
moving into Regent Park. They plan 
together for the move and often a 
feeling of family solidarity is engen- 
dered for the first time. They can 
now dare to look beyond the present 
week because rent is not prohibitive. 
They can have more security in fac- 
ing the other problems life may bring. 
It is now possible for the family to 
plan to entertain their church or boy 
scout group, or their friends. 

Subsidized housing is a very help- 
ful factor in promoting the mental 
stability of a person who has suffered 
from a mental breakdown. It can 
make the difference between a person 
functioning reasonably well in a com- 
munity or spending the rest of his life 
in a mental hospital. 


Social help for families moved 
The Northern boundary of the 
two Regent Park housing projects is 
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directly across the street from our 
Family Service Centre. When the old 
crowded houses adjacent to the side- 
walks and busy thoroughfare of Ger- 
rard Street East were demolished, 
our staff were very excited. Some of 
the first families who moved into the 
new project were known to us. We 
had built up a good many impressions 
of what this new type of housing 
would mean when the National Film 
Board came to consult with us in 
planning for the film Farewell Oak 
Street, which portrays the develop- 
ment of the Regent Park North 
Housing Project and its impact on 
the community. By the time the Re- 
gent Park South project was started, 
the housing manager and I were al- 
ready convinced of the need to work 
closely together. 


There were two main differences 
between eligibility qualifications for 
the South project and those for the 
North. First, applications for Regent 
Park South could come from any- 
where in the Metropolitan Toronto 
area; this often meant a move of 
many miles for a family. And, second, 
there was provision for more “prob- 
lem” families, those who had already 
demonstrated difficulties in their so- 
cial and/or emotional lives. Both these 
factors made it vital for the housing 
authority and our Agency to plan 
carefully in advance for helping these 
families, so they would have the opti- 
mum opportunity to adjust and there- 
fore use to best advantage their im- 
proved housing. 


We carefully planned with the 
Housing Authority the procedure for 
making referrals, both for problems 
encountered by the project manager 
and for the problems of families al- 
ready known to our agency who 
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were in dire need of housing. We 
have worked together at all times. 


Whenever we have done a spot 
check of the caseloads in our Centre, 
we have found that one-third of the 
cases being offered counselling ser- 
vice lived in the Regent Park pro- 
jects. These cases fall broadly into 
three groups. 


Old friends 


First there are the families who 
were known to the Agency before 
they moved to the housing project, 
and to whom we continued to offer 
our family counselling services. 


An example here is the G. family: 
Mr. and Mrs. G. had seven children 
between two and 17 years of age. Be- 
fore moving into Regent Park, the 
family was living in what was de- 
scribed as four rooms, but was in 
reality two. A partition made a bed- 
room at one end of the living-room; 
and a shed at the other end served as 
a kitchen. Sleeping space was a prob- 
lem, with five children sleeping in 
one room. The father preferred the 
night shift at work, as there was no 
proper sleeping space for him at 
night. 

Rent for their poor rooms was $27 
a week out of the father’s take-home 
pay of $54, and they were continually 
frustrated in finding better accom- 
modation. The mother’s energy was 
being sapped by the fact that the 
bathroom, shared with a large group 
of other adults and children, was on 
the next floor. Because of the ques- 
tionable nature of some of the room- 
ers, she had to accompany the young- 
er children to the bathroom. Any 
water the family must use for cook- 
ing and washing purposes had to be 


carried up one floor. In spite of these 
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conditions the children were always 
neat and clean. 

There were many strengths in this 
family. The older children took some 
responsibility for the younger ones, 
taking them on tours of the city at 
weekends to keep them off the street. 
There were close family bonds among 
all the members. The father succeed- 
ed in getting a job in the middle of 
a critical period of unemployment in 
this community. 

But the family began to show signs 
of the strain of these pressures. The 
older children began to stay out of 
this crowded home as much as pos- 
sible, and the mother became wor- 
ried about their activities. The grades 
of all the children in school began to 
slip. The parents became easily an- 
noyed with each other and marital 
friction was increasing. There was a 
high rate of illness. 

Very fortunately, before things got 
too bad, the family secured housing 
in Regent Park. There were now 
enough bedrooms so that only two 
children slept in one room. This has 
resulted in improved health. The be- 
haviour of one teen-age child, which 
had begun to border on delinquency, 
has improved considerably. Another 
child, now that he has a room in 
which he can study, has made fantas- 
tic progress at school and is begin- 
ning to show a really creative talent 
in art. Another boy has made some 
new furniture for the living-room, at 
school after classes. The mother is 
very proud of her kitchen, and for 
the first time in years was able to 
make a Christmas cake for the family. 

Before the move to Regent Park, 
the role of the caseworker could be 
only one of helping this family take 
hold of the crises that seemed to be 
always coming up in the old housing: 
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the goal was simply to prevent family 
breakdown. Now our role became 
one of helping the family with some 
of the basic problems in their mar- 
riage. Once the housing pressure was 
removed, they were able to respond 
quickly and use the casework service 
to best advantage. They are now 
managing independently in the com- 
munity, secure in the knowledge that 
no matter what happens, they do not 
need fear eviction. They can face the 
future with confidence. 


New difficulties 


Second, there are short-term cases 
referred for problems brought to the 
attention of the project manager. 
Such problems may include: difficulty 
in planning to pay rent for a month 
in advance rather than on a weekly 
basis as in the former home; threat 
of eviction because of non-payment 
of rent; problems of planning for 
children now that the family, often 
for the first time, has play space. 


An example was a mother who had 
become so used to having her many 
children with her in the one room 
where they had formerly lived that 
she had to be helped to release them 
to play in the more extensive quarters 
they now had. 


The referrals in this second group 
are in a sense “authoritative”, because 
if the family chooses not to see the 
worker from our agency, eviction is 
often an alternative. For the most 
part, however, we are able to help 
families make an adjustment to these 
better conditions, although there are 
some families who cannot make the 
adjustment to the housing and prefer 
to leave. 


The F.’s were a family who suc- 
ceeded. We met them just after they 
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moved into the project when they 
were burdened with the problem of 
paying the moving cost and the first 
month’s rent in advance. They were 
referred to us by the Housing Pro- 
ject because Mr. F., although he had 
just begun a new job, was frustrated 
by not being able to plan to pay the 
rent. A two-month counselling ser- 
vice, with emphasis on budgeting, 
and some financial assistance to help 
with moving expenses, helped the 
family to come to a point where they 
could manage independently. 


Regent Park housing meant to this 
family that they could now manage 
on Mr. F.’s marginal earnings. Pre- 
viously, they had had innumerable 
moves because their low income had 
made it impossible to keep up with 
heavy rental costs; they would get 
behind in rent payments and _ be 
evicted. 


Help in depth 

The third group comprises families 
where there had been acute problems 
for some time before the family mov- 
ed to the housing project. The relief 
from housing pressure now freed 
them to begin work on some of their 
more basic personality and interrela- 
tionship problems. 


Adequate housing at a rental they 
could afford to pay made it possible 
for the H.’s to begin to plan regular 
payments on debts accumulated sev- 
eral years earlier during the long and 
terminal illness of a child. An ulcer 
condition of the father, aggravated 
by his financial worries, was amen- 
able to treatment once he was able 
to feel more secure about housing 
and about his ability to manage his 
financial situation, with the support 
of the caseworker. 

Mr. H. made a better adjustment 
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to his job, and as a result got a raise 
in pay. The family and financial situ- 
ation is improving so rapidly since 
the family moved into Regent Park 
that we will be closing the case 
shortly. 


Constructive services 

Besides our direct contact with the 
families in the projects, we have been 
able to play a role in the administra- 
tive development. One of our early 
concerns in the South project was 
about the very high gas bills that 
many of the tenants had to pay, in 
relation to their income. Our repeat- 
ed discussion of this with the staff of 
the project, and the pressures for 
change from the project staff itself 
as well as from other community 
groups, led to a different arrangement 
being made. The payment for gas 
heating is now spread out in a way 
that puts less strain on family budgets. 

When the Housing Authority was 
interested in planning for a Tenants’ 
Association, we were not able, for 
reasons of confidentiality, to suggest 
names of persons who could give the 
type of leadership needed here. But 
we did suggest to some of our clients 
who had special aptitude for leader- 
ship that they approach the project 
personnel on their own, and evince 
their interest. Some af them have 
given good leadership to the Tenants’ 
Association. 

We have worked closely with the 
Cooperative Day Nursery on the pro- 
ject. And the Project Authority and 
our Family Service Centre have 
worked together on certain schemes 
to promote interpretation of public 
housing; for instance, agency staff 
meetings, extension lectures at Schools 
of Social Work, T.V. appearances, 
and public meetings. 
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The moral of this is — 

In summing up, there are certain 
points I would like to emphasize. It 
should be possible for the experience 
that we have accumulated in working 
together in Regent Park South to be 
used in some way in the planning for 
future projects. 

The long waiting lists, running into 
the thousands, at the housing pro- 
jects in Toronto, attest to the need 
of more low-cost housing. What we 
have is a very definite help, but it is 
only a drop in the bucket as far as 
the need is concerned. Many people 
in dire need of better housing are 
discouraged from applying when they 
hear of the long waiting list. Also, 
the rents in housing projects are still 
high for families where the earnings 
are sub-marginal. 

I feel too, that we must recognize 
that large housing projects are not 
the answer for all families needing 
subsidized housing. We need to do 
some study of other possible types of 
housing. 

I am becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the pressures that the 
high-rise apartments, as in Regent 
Park South, place on families with 
many young children and also on the 
teen-agers. Besides, I think the den- 
sity rate in the South project is too 
high. 

Somehow, too, we must try to 
guard against the connotation in the 
community of “project” housing. Are 
there ways that small-units project 
housing can be scattered among other 
non-subsidized projects so that an ad- 
dress alone does not immediately in- 
dicate a housing project? 


I feel too, that we need to do much 
more interpretation to the general 
public of the improvement of family 
life when better housing is secured. 
The costs to the community of poor 
housing conditions in police and fire 
costs, welfare and health services, de- 
linquency, and breakdown in family 
life must be stressed much more than 


we have so far shown a readiness to 
do. 


A final and most important point! 
Our experience leads me to hold the 
conviction that in almost every way 
it is wiser and much more appropri- 
ate for the social and health services 
to be offered outside the actual pro- 
ject, than on the project premises. 
There are many reasons for this. First 
of all, it tends to keep the project 
residents as part of the community at 
large, and this must always be a pri- 
mary aim in offering service to any 
group. It also serves to protect the 
confidential nature of any personal 
or health problems a family may 
have. It facilitates the carrying out 
of the project manager’s “landlord” 
role with more clarity and precision. 
Many of the residents have problems 
about their attitude to authority that 
are projected on the Housing Man- 
ager or Authority. If these problems 
can be aired in a setting away from 
the Housing project (even just across 
the street as in our case), the family 
can be helped to make a better and 
more comfortable adjustment to the 
better housing conditions. 

Regent Park South is a wonderful 
help to the housing problem of the 
downtown Toronto area, but let’s 
have more! 


Important new publications of the Canadian Welfare Council are adver- 
tised on page 253 and on the inside back cover. 
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The Housing Project Manager 


The administration of the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto Housing Authority, like 
most housing authorities on this con- 
tinent, revolves around the personal- 
ity and administrative ability of the 
project manager. At the present time 
the Authority administers two hous- 
ing projects, each with a manager. 
Each new project will not necessarily 
have a manager, but projects of more 
than five hundred housing units will 
probably have to have someone re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day admin- 
istration. 

In South Regent Park the project 
manager is responsible for approxi- 
mately 16 million dollars’ worth of 
real estate. In addition he sees that 
732 housing units, containing about 
3,800 persons, function well as a com- 
munity. In many respects he is like 
the mayor (non-elected) of a good- 
sized town and is responsible for 
most of the services which can be 
found in a town of this size. 


Besides being a landlord the man- 
ager must be aware of the resources 
in the community available to the 
family. He must if necessary be able 
to refer people to the appropriate so- 
cial or health agency, public or pri- 
vate, so that the social rehabilitation 
of the family can be undertaken with 
the aid of professional persons who 
are trained to that job. For subsidized 
low-rental public housing cannot be 
the answer to all the problems which 
beset families, although with the help 
of available social agencies rehabili- 
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tation can be less difficult once a 
family has good sanitary housing at 
a reasonable cost. 


Private lives 

The project manager is a property 
manager. He must see that all public 
areas such as corridors, elevators, and 
planted areas are maintained in good 
repair and appearance. But he must 
also make sure that the tenant is keep- 
ing his own housing unit in good re- 
pair and appearance. Therefore, be- 
sides commanding a group of janitors, 
maintenance men and groundkeepers, 
he must to a certain extent intrude 
upon the lives of the tenants to ascer- 
tain whether they are maintaining 
their dwelling or not. Ninety-five per 
cent of the project families, however, 
require nothing more than an annual 
visit to see whether any structural 
faults have occurred and whether the 
unit is being properly maintained. 


In the other five per cent of the 
cases the manager must intrude to 
the point where hints on how to treat 
certain parts of the unit are made. 
For example, housewives who may 
never have had a hardwood floor to 
clean before in their lives must be 
told that soap and water is the worst 
way to clean such floors, and that 
they should use a wax remover and 
then apply wax. Such advice is usu- 
ally enough to overcome most of the 
poor housekeeping problems. 


In some cases however, the house- 
wife does not appear capable of or- 
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ganizing her daily routine and here 
a referral to a homemaking agency 
may have to be made. This is suc- 
cessful in a large percentage of cases. 


The management is brought into 
direct contact with the tenant when 
complaints occur between one tenant 
and another. A party in one apart- 
ment can disturb neighbours in many 
others, as apartment buildings are 
never completely soundproof. Or a 
dispute can arise over the times for 
doing washing, as there is only one 
Jaundry room in each apartment 
building. Or a child may be hurt by 
a child of another family in the pro- 
ject. Because the Authority has an 
office right on the site, the manager 
probably has to handle more of these 
kinds of complaints than if he were 
operating an ordinary apartment 
building from two miles away. 


Project management in subsidized 
public housing appears to intrude 
more upon the private life of the ten- 
ant than the landlord does in ordin- 
ary rental housing. The manager has 
a responsibility towards the tenants 
in the project, and towards the tax- 
payer who is doing the subsidizing, to 
see that the buildings do not deteri- 
orate and that the residents get the 
quiet occupancy they have been 
promised. Moreover, as rents are 
geared to income, information about 
earnings must be gained from em- 
ployed members of the family and 
their employers. 


Avoiding intrusion 


In the minds of the management 
of South Regent Park, the best way 
to avoid impinging upon the privacy 
of tenants and to avoid contact about 
such things as rent arrears, bad house- 
keeping, noisy parties, etc., is to 
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establish a pride of community in the 
people who live in the Project. If 
this pride can be established many of 
the management’s problems can be 
overcome. 

This pride is being developed, in 
part at least, through the establish- 
ment of a Tenants’ Association which 
has proved of inestimable value. For 
example, the Project was accused of 
looking dirty and unkempt to people 
who travel past it. The Association, 
in cooperation with the Authority, 
set up a gardening committee for row 
house tenants, and a competition was 
held. By the end of the summer of 
1960 there were few places in To- 
ronto which presented a pleasanter 
aspect to the passerby than the streets 
along which the Project row houses 
are located. This pleasant exterior 
aspect was reflected in the interior 
appearance as well. 


Another problem which existed and 
still exists is the lack of adequate play 
space for the children in the Project, 
who number over 2,500 under the age 
of twelve. The Tenants’ Association 
has formed softball leagues and ar- 
ranged supervised dances which help- 
ed to answer some of the needs. The 
tenants, with aid from the East End 
Day Nursery and Settlement Junior 
Board, have established a cooperative 
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nursery school which answers an- 
other need. Through the cooperation 
of the Authority a community cen- 
tre building exists in the Project and 
the City of Toronto Parks and Play- 
ground Department and the Board of 
Education are being asked to develop 
a further program. If recreation can 
be found for all the children and 
adults in the areas, the project man- 
ager’s job of maintaining the Project 
will be greatly diminished. 


It would appear that the manager 
must be a landlord and maintenance 
expert as well as a person who can 
form helpful relationships with the 
residents of the Project. But obvious- 
ly all this cannot be done by one per- 
son and the manager must depend 
upon a staff to assist him in his duties. 
The Project staff in Regent Park 
South consists of cashier-clerks who 
collect the rent, a person who deals 
with the tenants and makes referrals 
to social and health agencies, and an 
administrative assistant who looks af- 
ter the leasing of the housing units 
and the running of the office. How- 
ever, the tone of the Project and 
whether the Project becomes a com- 
munity or not is dependent upon the 
project manager himself. 


Social workers on staff? 


Housing Authorities in the United 
States as well as the Metropolitan 
Toronto Housing Authority are con- 
cerned over the relationship between 
the authority management and social 
service agencies. Arguments have 
been put forth in favour of the hiring 
of professional social workers as part 
of the Project staff, to carry out what 
appears to be necessary social case- 
work among the tenants of the Auth 
ority. 
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Experience in South Regent Park 
does not necessarily support this 
view. It is difficult enough for the 
Project management staff to be rent 
collector and community organizer 
at one and the same time. It is im- 
possible for a “landlord” to get into 
the intimate relationship of social 
caseworker and client. To make re- 
ferrals to social agencies where neces- 
sary seems as far as the management 
should go, and it is hoped that skill 
in referral will become greater as 
project management staff gains more 
experience. 

Besides, since many of the people 
needing help are known to existing 
agencies, it would be unnecessary to 
establish another social agency within 
the project. The families who live in 
South Regent Park were not created 
in the Project. They came from all 
over the Metro Toronto area and 
would have had to be given services 
whether South Regent Park existed 
or not. The project manager or his 
staff should not have a social case- 
work function. 


Training for project managers 


With millions of dollars of real 
estate to be looked after and the lives 
of many families to be affected for 
good or ill by the project manager, 
it is appalling that there is nowhere 
in Canada to train such people except 
on the job. A project manager may 
come from any of the property man- 
agement functions including main- 
tenance, but project management is 
not something just anyone can be 
successful at. 

Any propensity to despotism on 
the part of the project manager will 
be brought out by the control he can 
exert over families who may be des- 
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perate for accommodation. Paternal- 
ism should be avoided at all costs. 
Although it may produce an appar- 
ently successful operation, once the 
keystone (the personality of the pro- 
ject manager) is taken away the 
whole edifice will crumble. The Pro- 
ject, which was never allowed to be- 
come a community, would become 
an anarchy. 

Public housing in this country has 
not got off the ground when it is 
compared to that in most other coun- 
tries in the world today. However, if 
the housing needs of families who are 
least secure economically are to be 
met, and if more public housing is to 
be built, the whole program could 
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stall because of the lack of trained 
personnel as well as the lack of a 
liaison with the social and health 
agencies in the community. 


The experience in South Regent 
Park has proven that the success or 
failure of a project is dependent to 
a large extent upon its staff, and upon 
the relationship between housing pro- 
ject staff and social agency staff. The 
liaison between housing authority and 
social agency has been pretty well 
worked out in Toronto, in a pattern 
that can be followed. But for the 
whole country we still have not 
established a supply of project man- 
agers, nor a source of supply in the 
form of training places. 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 





JUDAISM’S RESPONSE iy davia weiss 


As we enter the stormy 60’s the men- 
tal health experts are warning us that 
one out of every ten children will 
grow up to be a patient in a mental 
institution. Sociologists and various 
social institutions are grappling with 
the tremendous impact of disrupted 
families, with the warning that one 
out of every three new marriages will 
end in separation or divorce — with 
all the consequent and attendant mis- 
ery and dislocation of children, social 
disorganization and wasted human 
energy and creativity. 


The sources of bewilderment are 
not only in the external world of 
world-wide political tension, of fric- 
tions and smouldering cold and warm 
wars, but essentially in man himself. 
Man has always been confused. Since 
the day he arose from the muck and 
slime through biological evolution, he 
has had to contend with all the stresses 
and challenges of grim and forbidding 
nature, of learning to master his en- 
vironment and himself as well. 


Religion as a social institution grew 
out of his manifold need, both to 
guide the individual in his own life- 
time, in his own given social context, 
and to help him understand ultimate 
values in order to grapple with the 
biological and human problem of 
whether he could be, or yield to the 
fate of his limitations and be defeated. 


In our time, this inherent anxiety is 
at the root of personal malaise, and 
social drift, symbolized in the fission- 
able quality of most modern achieve- 
ments. On one hand we are conquer- 
ing the atom, and on the other are on 
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the verge of being annihilated by 
human stupidity. 

In other ages and times anxiety was 
expressed in characteristic forms. In 
the middle ages it was symbolized in 
the crusades, in flagellation, in the 
restrictive and repressive treatment of 
one social class by another. 


We see the ancient Greeks facing 
this problem: Socrates admonished 
man to be true to himself, by which 
he meant that he must be fully, con- 
sciously, aware of his limitations and 
capacities. 


Contemporary questionings 


Modern theologians, philosophers 
and psychologists all recognize that 
the core of contemporary problems 
for the individual is in facing ques- 
tions so imponderable or of such 
technical complexity as to make him 
feel useless, a mere cipher in our so- 
cial fabric. Who really knows what 
goes on in the United Nations? How 
astronomical sums of money are used 
in under-developed countries? How 
to adjust to automation? Should 
bomb-proof shelters be built or 
should people just live from day to 
day in a reckless cynicism which 
makes any value fatuous, and to 
which the only response is a shrug of 
the shoulder and the gratification of 
the moment’s impulse? 


Is there any future when man may 
press the button and annihilate his 
world? What is the purpose of en- 
during the rigours of family relation- 
ships, of a career that needs to be 
practised, or skills that have to be 
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developed, or studying for a profes- 
sion, of believing — when so much 
seems to be against all this? 


Ancient wisdom 


It is here that we remember that 
before Shakespeare, and even before 
Jesus, Jews were thinking and grap- 
pling with such essential questions, 
however different the circumstances 
and incidents. The amazing insights 
of Hillel I, who lived in the First 
Century before the Common Era, de- 
serve to be rediscovered. His teach- 
ings and those of his followers have 
come down in Mishnaic literature as 
healing insights, as wisdom to which 
Jews have constantly gone to refresh 
and renew themselves. 

Hillel, like his followers, was con- 
cerned about the individual, the per- 
son whose need to be recognized and 
to experience his true self had first 
priority in the scheme of things. As 
Maimonides — the Jewish physician, 
theologian and philosopher — thirteen 
hundred years later tried to guide the 
perplexed and bewildered, so too Hil- 
lel taught that man could achieve so- 
cial belonging only after he had 
achieved self-awareness. 

To Hillel, the individual was not to 
be lost as a member of a herd, re- 
flexively responding to the require- 
ments of his age and group. First he 
had to come to an awareness and con- 
sciousness of himself as a being who, 
by affirming what he was, could 
move through social participation to 
belong to his group and therefore to 
humanity. 

This is the meaning of Hillel’s 
famous tri-partite injunction: “If | 
am not for myself, who will be? And 
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if not now, when? But if I am only 
for myself, what am I?” 

Here, as in other of his teachings, 
Hillel has left a lesson particularly 
appropriate and pertinent to our 
times, to the perplexities which mod- 
ern man gropes with. He offers a 
beacon and guiding light which, with 
different vocabularies and methods, 
psychoanalysis and psychology and so 
on are offering to people crying for 
relief and hope. 


Call to courage 


As Paul Tillich has said in his re- 
markable book, The Courage to Be, 
man needs to know and stand on the 
ground of his own existence before 
he can reach out and affirm with con- 
viction the courage to be human. 
And to be human means also having 
the courage to be a part of humanity, 
a humanity which as never before 
feels itself at the brink of the preci- 
pice, uncertain and confused. 

One poet charges us: “Any man’s 
death diminishes me, because | am in- 
volved in Mankind; and therefore 
never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” Another 
asks us the clarion question, “To be 
or not to be?” And Judaism answers 
strongly, affirmatively, and with a 
wisdom of more than 5,000 years of 
endurance and triumph that by ac- 
cepting the unacceptable, by accept- 
ing our limitations and our potentiali- 
ties through individual and social 
realization, by the present fulfilment 
of the call to be human, we can con- 
quer and determine our destiny, and 
not be the hapless, defeated puppets 
who move in lonely crowds and in 
mazes of frustration. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


TRAINING AND RESEARCH GRANTS BRIEF 


While the leaders of the world are 
reaching for the moon and the wel- 
fare of mankind has become, in the 
words of Arnold Toynbee, a practi- 
cal objective instead of a utopian 
dream, the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Education and 
Personnel has completed the first step 
in its down-to-earth effort to solve 
Canada’s welfare problem number 
one — the shortage of trained person- 
nel. The existence of at least four 
jobs for every trained worker in our 
public and private welfare programs, 
combined with insufficient coordina- 
tion and skill in deployment of scarce 
personnel, demand an all-out effort 
to recruit, train and deploy staff in 
a much more planned and efficient 
way. 

On August 16, a delegation of 
Commission members led by their 
chairman, former Council president, 
Philip S. Fisher, submitted to the 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare a six-page brief. In it govern- 
ment action is requested on two 
scores: expanding training opportuni- 
ties for personnel to man present ser- 
vices and providing the means to 
study over-all manpower needs and 
the most effective and economic use 
of personnel in the entire welfare 


field. 


In the Commission’s judgment the 
two courses of action cannot be sep- 
arated. Single action in either direc- 
tion would fail to meet today’s situa- 
tion and fall short entirely of meeting 
future requirements. The Commission 
states in its brief that an expansion 
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of voluntary effort to provide more 
trained personnel is underway. It 
adds, however, that the “breadth and 
magnitude of the task . extends 
beyond the , responsibility and the 
capacity of voluntary initiative and 
resources.” The Commission con- 
cludes: “If a significant breakthrough 
. . « Is to be achieved, public leader- 
ship and funds and a national ap- 
proach are essential.” 


One recommendation, perhaps the 
key to the problem, invites the fed- 
eral government to “provide more 
extensive leadership and support for 
studies of social welfare staffing, in- 
cluding current personnel resources 
and practices, and future require- 
ments.” It is specifically recommend- 
ed that the federal government “un- 
dertake further research, as well as 
experimental and demonstration pro- 
jects on the development and deploy- 
ment of social welfare personnel and 
institute a program of grants for sup- 
port of such projects.” 


In support of the recommendation, 
the Commission on Education and 
Personnel states: 


The history of social welfare programs 
in Canada shows that they have been 
a response to the most pressing needs 
of a society which has become increas- 
ingly industrialized and urban. Particu- 
lar programs have been implemented 
at various times to alleviate dislocations 
created by economic and population 
growth and mobility. Only recently 
has there been widespread recognition 
that the resultant patchwork needs to 
be reviewed and reappraised to achieve 
a more logical and cohesive pattern of 
welfare services. 
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Social welfare programs to-day range 
in complexity from straightforward in- 
come redistribution, such as family al- 
lowances and old age security, to ser- 
vices designed to deal with a wide and 
complex range of human problems in 
such areas as personal and family ad- 
justment, economic, social or vocation- 
al disability, and mental and physical 
impairments. 


It has been tacitly assumed in the past 
that all of these programs and services 
could be competently staffed only by 
professionally trained social workers. 
The scarcity of such personnel, as 
much as any other factor, has now led 
to considerable questioning of this as- 
sumption . . . It is important that, job 
classification > seailion be undertaken to 
identify levels of competence required 
for social welfare tasks and to indicate 
more precisely the education and train- 
ing needed to man the range of wel- 
fare positions in Canadian social wel- 
fare services ... 


It is the intent of this recommendation 
that the federal government should 
undertake and/or provide support for 
such studies, not as a substitute for 
practical and necessary action on train- 
ing grants, but as part of a comprehen- 
sive approach to the nationwide prob- 
lem of personnel shortages. 


In recommending federal grants to 
encourage and enable students to 
qualify for welfare work, the Com- 
mission points out that extensive aid 
has already been given to students 
preparing for specific fields, such as 
mental health and. rehabilitation. 
While in those fields substantially im- 
proved staffing has been achieved, 
there has not been a corresponding 
improvement in other areas of wel- 
fare, the Commission says, adding: 
“Action is needed to increase the 
number and competence of personnel 
in basic public welfare, child welfare, 
group work and youth-serving pro- 
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grams, family services, delinquency 
prevention, services to the handi- 
capped and the aged which, taken 
together, involve large expenditures 
of both public and private monies. 
Training grants would do much to 
create incentives for persons to qual- 
ify for employment in these fields 
and also to encourage improvement 
in competence of those already serv- 
ing in them.” 

Asking that federal grants be given 
direct to schools of social work, the 
Commission recalls that from 1946 to 
1952 such grants were given, after 
which they were incorporated in a 
general university grants program. It 
is pointed out that the schools have 
seen the demand for professional so- 
cial work education accelerate greatly 
since 1952 to the point where the 
growth of their budgets and other 
requirements have become insufficient 
to supply a sufficient number of ade- 
quately trained personnel to the great- 
ly expanded welfare field. If this con- 
dition is to be relieved, the Commis- 
sion says, government grants to assist 
the schools are essential in addition 
to financial assistance to students. 


Advanced study for leaders in the 
welfare field is the subject of another 
recommendation for federal grants. 
The Commission comments that the 
rapid growth and increasing number 
of welfare programs make increasing 
demands on the skills of welfare 
workers who are called to implement 
social welfare legislation and objec- 
tives with increasingly complex im- 
plications. The Commission states that 
a program for improving the knowl- 
edge and competence of present and 
future leaders is a significant long- 
term investment. 
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Finally the Commission on Educa- 
tion and Personnel recommends that 
federal grants be made available to 
aid government and voluntary social 
agencies to develop and conduct train- 
ing programs other than graduate 
professional education as a means to 
meet personnel requirements and to 
improve standards and skills of people 
who are already engaged in welfare 
work. 


At the same time as the Commis- 
sion is making these major represen- 
tations, a complementary program is 
being developed by a sub-committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Har- 
vey Cruickshank. The aim of this sub- 
committee is to discuss the extent of 
support voluntary agencies are giving 
to improving the qualifications of 
their personnel and developing per- 
sonnel among private agencies, funds 
and local councils throughout the 
country. 


E. F. Watson of the Council’s Staff, 
executive secretary of the Commis- 


sion, will attend the three-day board 
meeting of the Council on Social 
Work Education, New York City, 
early in October to audit program 
plans for the 1961-62 period in the 
United States, and to report on Cana- 
dian developments and the work of 
the Commission on Education and 
Personnel since its formation. 


If there is any indication at this 
stage about the government’s recep- 
tiveness to the Council’s proposals in 
this field, it may be found in what 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker told the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, last May. Mr. Diefen- 
baker said that questions of personnel 
shortage in welfare were receiving 
careful examination. 


As for the Council, two of its 
divisions, Public Welfare and the 
Canadian Corrections Association, are 
trying to correct the insufficiency of 
trained personnel in the fields they 
serve. (CANADIAN WELFAaRE, July 15, 
1961). 


“Recommendations to the Federal Government on General Welfare Training 


Grants” 


may be obtained from the Commission on Education and Personnel, 


Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. 
FRENCH COMMISSION 


A prime concern of the French 
Commission is its contribution to 
Council activity in the field of staffing 
the welfare services. The executive 
has been giving a good deal of 
thought to the ways in which the 
Council’s French-speaking constitu- 
ents can lend full support to the 
moves for more trained social work- 
ers. It has found that a great need for 
more skilled professionals exists in 
most bilingual communities. In col- 
laboration with the Commission on 
Education and Personnel the French 
Commission will interpret and spread 
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Council initiative by every possible 
means. 

Another task the Commission has 
set itself is to bring more members 
to the French-speaking ranks of the 
Council. Recruitment will be parti- 
cularly aimed at citizens’ ‘groups. 

The Commission is paying close at- 
tention to recent developments in 
Quebec sparked by the appointment 
of a Minister of Family and Social 
Welfare. The Minister, M. Emilien 
Lafrance, has written a statement of 
plans and policies for the current issue 
of Bien-étre Social Canadien, the 
Council’s French magazine. 
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IMMIGRATION AND INTEGRATION MEETING 


The Council’s Committee on the 
Welfare of Immigrants together with 
private agency and government rep- 
resentatives and a number of interest- 
ed individuals will meet in Ottawa on 
October 26 and 27 to review and 
evaluate World Refugee Year experi- 
ence and to consider if there is need 
for continued effort. 


Specifically the meeting will study 
data on the number and types of 
“handicapped” refugees who could be 
helped by emigration and would like 
to settle in Canada. In this context it 
will be examined whether such re- 


SUBMISSION ON 


With the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Health Services last 
June, the federal government has ful- 
filled the wish of many Canadians, 
including a substantial portion of the 
Council’s membership. The Council 
is now setting up a committee to 
draft a brief for presentation to the 


fugees can be privately sponsored, 
and how. To complete this examina- 
tion, the Canadian government will 
be invited to discuss humanitarian 
immigration in relation to private 


agency programs. 

In addition the meeting will try to 
establish the concepts of ideal and 
workable means of integrating immi- 
grants entering Canada on humanitar- 
ian grounds. It would seem that long- 
range immigration policy may include 
such immigrants in addition to the 
economic and social (“close relative”) 
immigration of the past. 


HEALTH CARE 


Commission. Its first task, however, 
is to respond to the Commission’s re- 
quest that the Council submit a short 
statement on the health care matters 
with social welfare implications that 
it believes the Commission should 
examine. 


THE COUNCIL TELLS THE LAND 


“You cannot make an image, you 
can only show it or . . . break it,” say 
the practitioners of public relations. 
In the next few weeks several images 
of the Council will be shown in pub- 
lic. First, to begin this month, the 
short-short, one-minute vignettes of 
Council activity will be shown on 
television throughout the country. 
There are five in all, both in French 
and in English, which with the help 
of skilful artwork depict the Coun- 
cil’s major fields of interest: planning, 
public welfare, corrections, family 
and child welfare, aging, and person- 
nel recruitment and education. The 
public relations branch refers to this 
informative undertaking in its own 
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particular jargon as “Council pro- 
mos”. The promos, it is hoped, will 
give the general public some idea of 
the work of the Canadian Welfare 
Council and perhaps inspire people to 
write for more information. 

Then, in the near future, there will 
be a first showing of a 13-minute colour 
film on the Council. This film found 
its origin in a report made by execu- 
tive director R. E. G. Davis to the 
annual meeting in Halifax, two years 
ago. It tells in some detail the story 
of 40 years of Council activity, under 
the title “Together for Human Wel- 
fare”. The T. Eaton Company has 
most generously produced the film 
for the Council. 
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MISCELLANY 


Community funds allocations study 

The special annual study of allo- 
cations by Canadian community funds 
to national organizations has just been 
completed by the Community Funds 
and Councils division. The study i: 
based on the 1961 budgets of 70 funds 
which have made contributions to a 
total of 33 national agencies. Price 
per copy is 80 cents.* 


Another new publication by the 
same division concerns the results of 
united appeal campaigns in 103 com- 
munities.** Copies cost 10 cents each. 
Both documents mentioned may be 
obtained from the Publications Sec- 
tion, Canadian Welfare Council, 
Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. 


Montreal Catholic Charities Survey 


A survey of the Montreal Federa- 
tion of Catholic Charities is being 
made by the Council. William Dyson 
of the Community Funds and Coun- 
cils division spent most of August 
doing the spadework for the report 
on the functions and structure of the 
Federation and its internal and ex- 
ternal relationships which will be 
submitted to its board of directors 


shortly. 


Training guide for homemakers 

A major task of the homemakers 
committee, Family and Child Wel- 
fare division, during the next months 
will be the preparation of a training 
guide. It will include discussion of 
such questions as: training facilities, 
job definition, ethics and standard 
policies, and nomenclature. 


*Allocations to National Organizations by Can- 
adian Community Funds. 


**Results of United Community Campaigns in 
Canada for 1961. 
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Council staff on the move 


A short time ago it was reported 
in this column that Council staff was 
at full strength for the first time in 
many months. At the risk of being 
regarded a hot-house of frustration — 
most positively untrue even in the 
hot summer — the Council must now 
report the departure of several staff 
members. Following the steps of 
Phyllis Burns on to the international 
scene, Norman Cragg, executive sec- 
retary of the Public Welfare division, 
left July 15 for Hong Kong. It is a 
source of pride to the Council that 
he was selected among many appli- 
cants to fill a newly created post of 
assistant director of welfare with the 
government of Hong Kong. His plans 
call for a three-year term and his 
parting words were “So long, I’ll be 
back.” 


At the end of August two other 
staffers left. Réal Rouleau of the 
Family and Child Welfare division 
joined the Department of National 
Health and Welfare as assistant direc- 
tor of unemployment assistance, and 
William Dyson left for Boston and 
Brandeis University for two years of 
hard study for his doctorate. 


It is in the nature of the Council 
to attract good people with leader- 
ship potentialities for the many pro- 
jects it must undertake in constant 
succession. At the same time it is in 
the nature of good welfare workers 
to move into new jobs for further 
taste of challenge. Those jobs are 
aplenty but the people to carry them 
out, unfortunately, are few. 
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ABOUT 


A. E. Grauer, who at the time of 
his death on July 28 was president of 
the British Columbia Electric Com- 
pany and chancellor of the University 
of British Columbia, was an honorary 
vice-president of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. In the next issue of this 
magazine there will be published an 
assessment of his contribution to social 
welfare in which he was active at all 
stages of his life. 


John E. Osborne was appointed 
director of the research and statistics 
division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, in late August, 
to fill the post left vacant when Dr. 
Joseph W. Willard was selected dep- 
uty minister of welfare. Except for 
two years when he was on educational 
leave, Mr. Osborne has been with the 
Department since 1951, latterly as 
consultant in hospital administration. 


A major U.S. award by the Fund 
for Adult Education was given June 
12 to Dr. Roby Kidd as author of 
“The Creative Crusade”, one of three 
outstanding speeches and articles on 
education for leadership published 
during 1960. Dr. Kidd has lately 
become secretary-treasurer of the 
Social Sciences Research Council and 
the Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, Ottawa. 


Richard W. Palmatier, formerly 
executive director of the United Fund 
of Stamford, Connecticut, is now 
assistant executive director of the 
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PEOPLE 


United Community Fund of Greater 
Toronto. 


Lawrence J. Best, executive sec- 
retary of the John Howard Society of 
Hamilton and president of the Central 
Ontario Branch of the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers, died 
in late June in Toronto. 


Reverend William Irwin has 
returned to Edmonton, after two years 
of social work study at Ottawa and 
New York, to take the position of 
director of the newly formed Catholic 
Charities and Catholic Family Services. 


Gustave A. deCocgq, research secre- 
tary of the Edmonton Council of 
Community Services, is taking a year’s 
leave of absence on a Lilly Endow- 
ment Inc. Scholarship to attend a 
course in Research for Community 
Organization at the School of Social 
Welfare, University of California at 
Berkeley. 


Chief Justice Emmett Hall of 
Saskatchewan heads the Royal Com- 
mission on Health Services recently 
set up by the federal government. 
Other appointments are: Dr. Pierre 
Jobin, Quebec City, medical consult- 
ant; Dr. David Baltzan, Saskatoon; 
Alice Girard, Montreal; Dr. Arthur 
Van Wart, Fredericton; Dr. C. L. 
Strachan, London; O. J. Firestone, 
Ottawa, and Wallace McCutcheon, 
Toronto. 
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Reuben C. Baetz, assistant national 
commissioner of the Canadian Red 
Cross Society is on a three-month 
assignment in the Congo to co-ordinate 
relief action for the 103,000 refugees 
who have entered the Congo from 
Angola. 


Norman VY. Lourie, deputy sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Welfare, is the new president 
of the National Association of Social 
Workers (U.S.) succeeding John C. 
Kidneigh for the two-year term. 


Helen Sutherland died in Van- 
couver on August 28. She had recently 
retired as senior social welfare officer 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force to 
become assistant director of social ser- 
vices at the Vancouver General Hos- 
pital. 


David Donnison, for the past five 
years Reader in Social Administration 
in the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, will advance to 
the rank of Professor of Social Admin- 
istration in October. In 1953-55 he was 
on the staff of the School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, and his 
book, Welfare Services in a Canadian 
Community, was published by the 
University of Toronto Press in 1958. 


Miss Carmen Couillard, associate 
professor at St. Patrick’s School of 
Social Welfare, University of Ottawa, 
is the winner of the first Dora 
Wilensky Memorial Fund Award. The 
Fund, established to develop leader- 
ship in Canadian social work practice, 
will assist Miss Couillard in financing 
her work for a doctoral degree at the 
University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration. 


Mrs. Eileen Mitchell-Thomas, who 
was named part-time deputy judge of 
the Juvenile and Family Court in 
Ottawa, is the first woman to hold 
such a position in the history of the 
Court. In May, Judge J. R. McKnight 
was appointed senior judge of the 
Court on the retirement of Judge 
Allan J. Fraser; Rev. Dr. Robert 
Good is full-time deputy judge. 


Phyllis Burns, who left the Can- 
adian Welfare Council staff last March 
to become a social affairs officer in 
the Secretariat of the United Nations, 
completes her first extensive trip 
abroad towards the end of September. 
She left New York on July 21, and 
after short stops in Europe, proceeded 
to Ethiopia, Kenya, Nigeria and other 
places in Africa. 


A DATE FOR YOUR DIARY 


The dates: June 4 to 9, 1962 
The place: Winnipeg 


THE OCCASION: THE CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 


The theme: Community Development 


Who are attending: welfare workers from the ten provinces, together with board 


members and key volunteers. 


Some of the speakers: Miss Littian THomson, 
Neighborhood Workers Association of Toronto. 
Mr. WituiAM Baker, 
Centre for Community Studies, University of Saskatchewan. 


Further announcements as details are completed. 
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COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO READERS 


September 26 to 28. Fourth Canadian Conference on Mental Retardation. 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver. Information from the Canadian Association 
for Retarded Children, 317 Avenue Road, Toronto 7. 


October 9 to 10. The National Council on the Aging (U.S.). Annual 
Meeting. New York City. 


October 23 to 28. “Resources for Tomorrow” Conference. Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal. Information from the Secretariat, Resources for To- 
morow Conference, c/o The Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. 


October 29 to November 1. National Conference on Adult Education. 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. Sponsored jointly by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and the Institut canadien d’éducation des adultes. 
Theme: Looking ahead for the next decade. 


November 12 to 15. Family Service Association of America. Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Biennial Meeting. Commodore Hotel, New York City. 


November 29 to December 2: American Public Welfare Association. 
Biennial Round Table Conference. Chicago. 


December 12 to 13. National Social Welfare Assembly (U.S.). Annual 
Meeting. New York City. 
1962 


February 14 to 16. Community Funds and Councils of Canada (a division 
of the Canadian Welfare Council). Midwinter Meeting. Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. 


April. Maritime Funds and Councils Conference. Isle Royal Hotel, Sydney, 
N.S. Exact dates not available at press time. 


May 27 to June 1. National Conference on Social Welfare. New York City. 
June 4 to 9. Canadian Conference on Social Work, Winnipeg. 
June 5. Canadian Welfare Council. Annual Meeting. Winnipeg. 


August 19 to 25. Eleventh International Conference of Social Work.Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. Theme: Rural and Urban Community Development. 
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In the July issue, page 202, 
a typographical error caused 
a serious change in the meaning of the 
item on Immigration. The first sen- 
tence should have read: Over two 
million immigrants chose Canada as 
their new home from 1946 to the end 
of 1960, and not “from 1956 to the 
end of 1960.” 


Erratum 


Indian Lhe joint Senate-Commons 
ndian ; ; ; 
Affairs CO™Mmittee on Indian Affairs 

handed in its final report just 
before Parliament adjourned for the 
summer. Among other things it re- 
commended that more responsibility 
and authority be directed to band 
councils and individual Indians “with 
a consequent limitation of govern- 
ment control.” 


The Committee found a growing 
awareness and recognition of the pro- 
blems and needs of Indians among 
Canada’s non-Indian population and 
predicted that “Indians may soon be 
willing to assume the responsibility 
and accept the benefits of full par- 
ticipation as Canadian citizens.” 

Coupled with this prediction was a 
recommendation: 


“The advancement of the Indians 
towards full acceptance of the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of citi- 
zenship should be without prejudice 
to their traditional cultural, historical 
and economic benefits.” 
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Another recommendation was that 
a social worker be assigned to each 
Indian agency until suitable arrange- 
ments could be made for the pro- 
vinces to take over the responsibility 
for all social welfare services for 
Indians. 

“There appears to be an inadequate 
number of social workers available to 
our Indian peoples,” the committee 
report said. “Additional social work- 
ers would not only improve welfare 
services but would permit the Indian 
superintendent to concentrate on oth- 
er matters.” 

Other main recommendations in- 
clude: 

Indian and non-Indian children 
who are legally adopted should as- 
sume the status of their adoptive par- 
ents. 

The status and band membership 
rights of illegitimate children should 
conform, where possible, to provin- 
cial laws. 

The Indian Act should be amended 
to provide for a term of office for 
band councils of not more than three 
years, with one-third of the members 
elected: each year. And the chief 
should be elected by the band mem- 
bers rather than from the elected 
council. 

Credit, especially mortgages, should 
be made more readily available to 
Indians. 
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The policy of sending Indian chil- 
dren to non-reserve schools under 
provincial jurisdiction — with the 
federal Indian Affairs Branch making 
appropriate payments to the provinces 
— just as other Canadian children do, 
should be continued and expanded. 

Adult education should be expand- 
ed for Indians and should take into 
account the fact many older Indians 
are illiterate in both French and 
English. 

“In the education of Indian adults, 
it would seem that a certain degree 
of instruction is necessary in the 
basics of reading and writing. We be- 
lieve that the goal should be the 
awakening of desires to learn rather 
than the straight imparting of knowl- 
edge.” 

The report was signed by the com- 
mittee’s joint chairmen, Lucien Gren- 
ier, M.P., and James Gladstone, Can- 
ada’s first Indian Senator. 


Two new units, 
under Dr. Joseph W. 
Willard, the Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, 
have been established in the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare 
to handle unemployment assistance 
and international welfare activities. 
Through the Unemployment Assis- 
tance Division, the federal government 
participates in the general assistance 
programs carried out by the provinces 
and their municipalities. R. B. Splane, 
who has been on the staff of the 
Department for nine years, has been 
appointed director of the Division. 
Real Rouleau assumed the post of 
assistant director on September first. 
Since Canada was elected to the 
Social Commission of the United Na- 
tions for a four-year term commencing 
in 1961, and to the executive board of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
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Department of 
National Health 
and Welfare 


the Department’s international activ- 
ities have been greatly expanded. The 
Department is taking a very active 
part in providing assistance to the 
International Labour Organization on 
social security matters, and the new 
Division is also concerned with wel- 
fare aspects of technical assistance 
work. The international welfare activ- 
ities are under the direction of J. A. 
Macdonald, who also serves as assistant 
to Dr. Willard. 


Four men appointed 


ee by the Prime Minis- 
Unemployment : , 
Insurance ter in July will ex- 


amine the provisions 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and its relation to other social secur- 
ity programs, with regard to develop- 
ments since the Act was passed in 
1940. Under the Inquiries Act, the 
committee, consisting of Ernest C. 
Gill, Toronto, Etienne Crevier and 
Dr. Joseph Richards Petrie, both of 
Montreal, and Dr. John James 
Deutsch, Kingston, will report on the 
provisions of the Act and make re- 
ccmmendations about seasonal em- 
ployment; means of correcting any 
existing deficiencies or abuses in the 
use of the Act; and the relationship 
between programs of support for the 
unemployed and other social security 
measures. 


As one of its contribu- 
tions to World Refugee 
Year, Canada has admitted 
325 tubercular refugees and 503 mem- 
bers of their families, making a total 
of 828 persons admitted under this 
program. The majority have rapidly 
integrated into Canadian life, accord- 
ing to the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, and of the 325 TB 
patients only 55 remained in provincial 
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Canada and 
WRY 








sanatoria and hospitals as of the end 
of June. 


There are now welfare 
services Committees in ap- 
proximately 40 labour 
councils across Canada. In addition, 
there are such committees in several 
of the provincial labour federations. 
This development is largely the result 
of action by the Canadian Labour 
Congress, which in April 1926 adopt- 
ed two resolutions on welfare. The 
first called for the setting up of a 
Congress standing committee on wel- 
fare services. The second called on 
the Congress to urge labour organiza- 
tions to establish welfare services de- 
partments or committees, with full- 
time staff where appropriate and 
possible. 


Labour and 
Welfare 


To assist the local committees, the 
Congress National Committee has 
published four welfare services pro- 
gram guides: The Need for a Wel- 
fare Services Committee; The Func- 
tions of a Welfare Services Commit- 
tee; Union Welfare Counselling; and 
Services for the Unemployed. 


The John Howard So- 
ciety of Ontario has re- 
cently released a study 
of the thirty-five county 
jails in Ontario. Their basic recom- 
mendation for change is that the pro- 
vincial government should take over 
these institutions and that area jails 
should replace the present system. 

There are various material reasons 
given for this recommendation: run- 
ning the present jails is expensive 
(county jails cost $6.37 per capita per 
day, compared to $5.65 for all jails); 
capital costs would be reduced; oper- 
ating costs would be reduced by the 
consolidation of staff and general op- 
erational expenses. 
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Study of 
Ontario 
County Jails 


The main advantages, the Society 
points out, would be to society gen- 
erally, in that county jails are the 
places where first offenders are first 
committed, at which time their crimi- 
nal careers are in the balance and 
effective help is needed. The jails 
have also been a revolving door for 
drunks, vagrants and other petty of- 
fenders. Consolidation would mean 
that better facilities would be avail- 
able to separate various types of of- 
fenders, to ensure diagnosis and treat- 
ment, to develop work programs, and 
to provide better interview facilities 
for use of legal counsel, professional 
workers and relatives. 


The Children’s Pro- 
tection Act of British 
Columbia was passed 
in 1901, and in the 
same year the Children’s Aid Society 
of Vancouver was incorporated. 
“Children from any part of the Pro- 
vince could be, and were, committed 
to the care of the Society, and no one 
was under any statutory obligation to 
pay for their maintenance.” Costs 
were met through voluntary contri- 
butions, supplemented by small grants 
from the Provincial Government and 
the City of Vancouver. The sixtieth 
anniversary report, recently publish- 
ed, contains a page “Milestones in the 
Society’s History”, which shows that 
this history parallels in many ways 
the social welfare history of the 
whole province. Of the last two 
“milestones”, one is provincial-agency 
history: in 1957 “the Provincial Gov- 
ernment assumed responsibility for 
the maintenance of all children com- 
mitted to the Society, regardless of 
residence and on a cost-sharing basis 
with municipalities.” The other is 
purely agency history, indicative of 
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Diamond 
Anniversary 








the Society’s vitality in its diamond 
jubilee year: “The Children’s Aid 
Society plans for the erection of a 
Reception Centre for children newly 
admitted to care, to facilitate indivi- 
dual study prior to foster home place- 
ment.” 


Three Montreal social 
agencies are collaborat- 
ing this summer on a 
work plan for undergraduate students 
interested in exploring social work as 
a career. Students will work under 
supervision in three agencies: the 
Children’s Service Centre, the Family 
Service Association and the Negro 
Community Centre. They will be 
paid $160 for working and learning 
during the summer months. Carefully 
planned bi-monthly seminars for dis- 
cussion and orientation to various 
fields of social welfare will be led by 
senior welfare people. 


Social Work 
Recruitment 


One successful summer work place- 
ment last year in the Children’s Ser- 
vice Centre led to thirty-five suitable 
candidates placing applications for the 
summer work plan this year. Only 
seven could be accepted and placed. 
Candidates accepted were third and 
fourth year students from four uni- 
versities: McGill, Sir George Wil- 
liams, Mount Allison and Marianapolis 


College. 


Mrs. Muriel McCrea, Executive Di- 
rector of the Children’s Service Cen- 
tre, who has been instrumental in 
organizing the Student Recruitment 
Unit, hopes additional agencies can 
join in an expanded operation next 
year. Experience in the United States 
and in Montreal’s current experiment 
shows that formally-planned summer 
work offers great potential for re- 
cruitment to the profession through 
students themselves becoming emis- 
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saries among their classmates. Ob- 
servation and participation helps to 
establish career goals of students in a 
manner that recruitment speeches by 
professional social workers alone can- 
not do. 

The President of the 
University of Toronto 
has appointed a joint 
Committee of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine and the School of Social Work 
to explore systematically how col- 
Jaboration in professional education 
can be made most effective. The 
Committee is co-chaired by the Dean 
of Medicine and the Director of the 
School of Social Work. One of the 
first actions of the Committee has 
been to recommend the appointment 
of a qualified social worker to be re- 
sponsible for field instruction in a 
new student unit at the Toronto 
General Hospital. Encouragement al- 
so is being given to establishing a unit 
in rehabilitation. 


Medicine and 
Social Work 


In response to initiative 
taken by a special Com- 
mittee of the Social 
Planning Council of 
Hamilton, and on the combined re- 
commendation of the faculty of the 
School of Social Work, the Council 
of the School, and the Executive 
Committee of the Senate, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto has approved the 
introduction of a three-year part-time 
program to be conducted by the 
School in Hamilton, leading to the 
degree of B.S.W. McMaster Univer- 
sity has generously offered to provide 
classroom, library and other related 
facilities. Agencies in Hamilton and 
district, both public and private, are 
co-operating. It is expected that the 
enrolment will be about twenty-five. 
Dr. Govan will serve as co-ordinator 
for this pilot project. 


Social Work 
Course in 
Hamilton 
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McGill University 
School of Social 
Work inaugurated 
in the 1961-62 aca- 
demic session a third-year program 
of social work education leading to a 
diploma in Advanced Practice. The 
program of advanced study is de- 
signed to deepen understanding and 
develop professional skill in marriage 
and family counselling, rehabilitation, 
or social welfare research. For the 
time being the program provides for 
part-time study only. Requirements 
are: M.S.W., qualities that give pro- 
mise of professional leadership, and 
a minimum of three years of profes- 
sional experience. 


McGill Advanced 
Social Work 
Program 


A correspondent has 
pointed out an inaccuracy 
in the story with the 
same title that appeared 


Withdrawal 
of Agencies 
From Chest 


BEYOND 


é The Doctoral Program in 
Combined ¢ocial Work and Social 
Degrees at : : 
Michigan Science at the University 

of Michigan offers an in- 
ter-departmental program leading to 
degrees combining social work with 
either sociology, social psychology, 
psychology, or economics. Students 
with bachelor’s degrees only, as well 
as students with a master’s degree in 
social work or a social science disci- 
pline, may apply for admission to the 
inter-departmental program. 

Support for this advanced study is 
available through a number of trainee- 
ships provided by the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health and by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Stipends 
range from $1,830 to $4,350. (Detail- 
ed information and application forms 
may be got from: Dr. Henry J. 
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in our July issue. The last sentence of 
the story read: “The move [i.e. the 
move to ask five agencies to withdraw 
voluntarily from the Vancouver Com- 
munity Chest] was recommended by 
the Citizens’ Survey Committee which 
studied Chest Affairs last year.” The 
Committee did not name any agencies, 
but did recommend Chest review of 
all agencies. On June 27th the board 
of the Chest said: “When the Com- 
munity Chest asked for the voluntary 
withdrawal of five agencies, it empha- 
sized that no precipitate action would 
be taken by the Chest. The Chest felt 
then, and still does, that each of the 
agencies is performing a vital service 
in the community, even though they 
may not fit the membership require- 
ments of this organization.” Negotia- 
tions with each of the agencies is now 
proceeding for either eventual with- 
drawal or financing on a different basis. 


CANADA 


Meyer, School of Social Work, The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor). 


The salary of the average 


Social ; 
Workers’ professional social worker 
Salaries 19 the United States who 
has a master’s degree has 
increased about 90 per cent since 


1950, according to the National As- 
sociation of Social Workers. 


To-day’s trained and experienced 
social worker in the United States 
is now earning, on the average $7,350 
a year. The median salary for men 
is $7,700 and for women $6,600. 
These figures compare favourably 
with the approximate average salary of 
$6,500 for classroom teachers, in cities 
of over 100,000, who have an M.A. 
degree and at least five years’ teaching 
experience. The figures are based on 
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a study among the 28,500 NASW 
members representing the vast major- 
ity of professional social workers with 
both graduate social work training 
and experience. 

The report showed that approxi- 
mately one-third of the social work- 
ers are now men in what was once 
looked upon as primarily a woman’s 
field, and that 44 per cent of the so- 
cial workers were employed by vol- 
untary agencies, 52 per cent work for 


federal, state and local governments 
— contrary to the opinion that the 
most highly trained social workers 
tend not to favour employment in the 
public services. The latest figure for 
social workers receiving their master’s 
degrees in social work in the U.S. in 
1960 shows that they are now earn- 
ing, on the average, $5,500 a year. 
The NASW recommended $5,400 as 
a beginning salary for social workers 
with an M.A. degree in January 1959. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


September 1961 


FAMILY DESERTIONS 


A report on causes and effects, with recommendations for reducing the problem and 


providing for the protection and assistance of deserted wives and children. Prepared 
by the Committee on Desertions, Public Welfare Division. 


FINANCING LOCAL WELFARE COUNCILS 


A discussion of ways and means, principles and practice, which will be of enormous 


use to councils. Prepared by the Councils Section, Community Funds and Councils 


of Canada (a Division of the Canadian Welfare Council). 


HOMELESS TRANSIENT MEN 


A study of the characteristics of homeless transient men in Canada, with recom- 


mendations for suitable government and community action to reduce the incidence 


of transiency. Prepared by a committee of the Public Welfare Division. 


Each of the above booklets is multilithed on 83” x 11” paper, 


and durably covered and bound for hard use. 


Single copies . 
12 to 24 
24 or more 


50 cents 
45 cents 
40 cents 
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BOOK 


Family and Social Network: Roles, 
Norms and External Relation- 
ships in Ordinary Urban 
Families, by Elizabeth Bott. Lon- 
don: Tavistock Publications Limited, 
1957. 252 pp. Price 30s. 


This is the account of an explora- 
tion in a field about which too little is 
known: the relationships between 
families and society. 

The research team included 
psychoanalysts, a social psychologist 
and a social anthropologist. The 
twenty co-operating families were 
English, residents of different London 
districts, had children under ten years, 
and varied in socio-economic status. 
They constituted examples of urban 
families, and not a random or repre- 
sentative sampling. 


Within the broad field of relation- 
ships between families and society the 
researchers turned the spotlight on 
variations in the performance of con- 
jugal roles. They found wide variations 
in the sharing of domestic tasks and 
leisure-time pursuits and in the inter- 
changeability or segregation of the 
activities of husband and wife. 

An hypothesis was developed that 
the degree of segregation in the 
role-relationship of husband and wife 
varies directly with the connectedness 
of the family’s social network. The 
social network is the pattern of social 
relationships with and among friends, 
neighbours and relatives. The more 
connected the network, the greater is 
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REVIEWS 


the degree of segregation between the 
roles of husband and wife. 

Much of the literature about the 
“family in community” is misleading: 
a person’s immediate social environ- 
ment is not his local area but a net- 
work of actual social relationships. 

The network is apt to be close-knit 
where husband and wife have grown 
up where they still live. It is apt to be 
loose-knit when they move, when their 
friends and acquaintances do not know 
one another, and when the spouses’ 
sense of continuity depends on their 
relationships with each other rather 
than on secure alternative sources of 
material and emotional help. 


The study has value for social work- 
ers who may have assumed that shared 
activities are normal or desirable for 
all spouses. It may also suggest fresh 
ways of viewing family recreation, 
service to husbands or wives in new 
neighbourhoods, and the family as a 
working group. 

Further research is invited. The 
interpretations and hypotheses here 
advanced need to be tested on families 
in other societies, in rural areas, in new 
housing developments and on families 
at different stages of their devel- 
opment. A fruitful field for research 
would be the psychological effects on 
children of types of social network and 
the related role relationships between 
husband and wife. 

LILLIAN THOMSON 


Neighborhood Workers 
Association of Toronto 
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Housing Policy Since the War, by 
D. V. Donnison, Occasional Papers 
on Social Administration, No. 1. 
Welwyn, Hertfordshire, England: 
The Codicote Press, 1960, 36 pp. 
Price 5s. 


Mr. Donnison’s essay will be of 
interest to many Canadian welfare 
workers, lay and professional, for two 
reasons. One of these concerns the 
subject matter; the other relates to the 
form of publication. 


The substance of the document is a 
review and assessment of some of the 
major social issues and unsolved prob- 
lems in the formulation and administra- 
tion of British housing policy since the 
end of World War II. Mr. Donnison’s 
analysis of the British experience will 
broaden the perspective and stimulate 
the thinking of anyone who has been 
concerned during the same period 
about the housing situation and related 
social problems in this country. 


This is intended to be the first in a 
series of papers on social administra- 
tion. In his brief foreword, Professor 
Richard M. Titmuss identifies two 
reasons for the proposed series: 


At the present time there are few 
journals which make provision par- 
ticularly for lengthy documented 
articles in this field, and _ original 
contributions to the study of social 
policy and administration have there- 
fore to seek a home in a variety of 
publications. Secondly, there is the 
problem for the author of choosing 
between the short article and the full- 
length book. In the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge both have 
their limitations; the discipline of the 
short article can be too severe, but an 
over-written book wastes the time and 
energies of the writer and his readers. 
There is a real need for a medium of 
publication that falls between these 
extremes, 
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The argument applies with equal, if 
not greater, force in Canada. A care- 
fully-prepared speech on a Canadian 
social welfare issue may reach a some- 
what wider audience through publica- 
tion (perhaps in abbreviated form) in 
Canadian Welfare, for example, or 
even on rare occasions in the popular 
press. The author of an article faces 
even more serious restrictions. In pre- 
paring his material, he has to choose 
between the limit on length which is 
unavoidable in such magazines as Can- 
adian Welfare and the requirements of 
“academic” content and style imposed 
by such periodicals as the Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, Canadian Public Administra- 
tion or the American Social Service 
Review. 

The limitations in either case can be 
too restrictive and the result is that 
many worthwhile contributions to the 
exploration of Canadian social welfare 
problems do not obtain the circulation 
or attention they deserve. We too 
need appropriate machinery for the 
publication and distribution of “occa- 
sional papers on social administration”. 

Gerorce M. HoucHam 


Canadian Welfare Council 
Ottawa 


Housing Since the Rent Act, by 
D. V. Donnison, Christine Cockburn 
and T. Corlett. Occasional Papers 
on Social Administration No. 3. 
Welwyn, Hertfordshire, England: 
The Codicote Press, 1961. 104 pp. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


This booklet was received after the 
above review was written, but many 
of Dr. Hougham’s comments apply 
to it equally well. It presents some of 
the findings derived from the earlier 
stages of a research report on housing 
in Britain which began in 1958 and 
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will continue for five years. The poiat 
of departure is the Rent Act of 1957, 
and the introduction says that evidence 
has been gathered about the immediate 
aftermath of the Act which is of 
sufficient interest to present without 
delay. 


The Eclipse of Community: An 
Interpretation of American 
Studies, by Maurice R. Stein. 
Princeton: Princeton University 
Press (Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders and Company Limited), 
1960. 354 pp. Price $6.90. 


On the surface this is a thoughtful 
book. It proceeds from three beliefs: 
1) in the writings of Park on Chicago, 
of the Lynds on Muncee, Indiana, and 
of Lloy d Warner on Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, we have the founda- 
tions for a tradition of community 
case studies; 2) this tradition, when 
made explicit, can be widely explan- 
atory, especially when it is also 
extended by more recent work, such 
as the study of Forest Hill (outside 
Toronto) and of Greenwich V illage 
(in New York); 3) the “difference 
between reading a community study 
properly and doing one well is not 
nearly as great as has often been sup- 
posed”, 

Mr. Stein suggests three major 
processes at work around and within 
us: urbanization, industrialization, 
bureaucratization. He is admittedly 
concerned only with the United States, 
but he thinks that social change within 
them involves these three phenomena. 
Community studies, for all the unique- 
ness of the individual case, become 
comparable and cumulative when they 
are seen as explorations of these forces. 
The three processes are further illus- 
trated with reference to studies of a 
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slum, of Bohemia, of the Deep South, 
of Suburbia. 

There are thoughtful comments 
about the role of observer and about 
the various styles, expressing and 
betraying their values, in which 
observers write for the observed to 
read. 

It becomes clear that Mr. Stein 
believes us to have become “increas- 
ingly dependent upon centralized 
authority” and to have experienced a 
decrease in the range of our personal 
loyalties. He is concerned about this. 
He sees modern society darkly, beset 
by an extreme plight. For light he 
looks to anthropology and psycho- 
analysis; they labour in the vineyard 
of integrity; they show us what inte- 
grity would be like and how it could 
be accomplished. 

His concern is further compounded 
by an excellent study called Small 
Town in Mass Society (by Vidich and 
Bensman). That study portrays a con- 
suming discrepancy between daily fact 
and asserted creed. It shows how 
people assert ideals for which there is 
actually no room in their daily life. 

If only Mr. Stein had deeply re- 
probed, in the light of today, a few 
studies of communities! Instead he 
multiplies his cases and avoids a deep 
look. He devotes a chapter to research 
on the American army. He shows how 
in military life success depends on 
personal relations rather than on 
ideological commitment. But if “com- 
munity” applies to that range of facts 
as well, what are its boundaries? 
Maybe the possibility of community 
has been dissolved, not eclipsed. This 
book should have provided an answer. 
An answer would demand a wider 
historic frame. It would demand, too, 
a debate about the word community. 
Still, this book has added to that small 
number of badly needed studies which 
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bring together the work of others and 
so help us to know what we know. 


Kaspar D. NAgGELE 
University of British Columbia 


Handbook of Social Gerontology: 
Societal Aspects of Aging, edited 
by Clark Tibbitts. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press (Toronto: 
Univ ersity of Toronto Press), 1960. 
750 pp. plus indexes. Price $10.00. 


Social gerontology is a new scien- 
tific field which needs to be developed 
and shaped as well as to be introduced 
to the scientific and academic com- 
munities. To accomplish these ends 
the first line of action is the collection, 
organization, and publication of exist- 
ing scientific knowledge in the 
psy chological, biological, and societal 
aspects of aging. 


To facilitate maximum use of the 
known materials, two comprehensive 
reference works have been produced 
under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
University Council in Social Geront- 
ology: in the first, Handbook of 
Aging and the Individual: Psycholog- 
ical and Biological Aspects, James E. 
Birren, chief of the section on aging 
of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, prepared technical summaries 
useful to those concerned with 
dividual aging. In the second, the book 
under review, the chief of program 
planning for the special staff on agin 
of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare provides the 
emphasis and perspectives which make 
the technical summaries useful to those 
involved in the nature of social agin 


and its impacts on the individual and 
society. 


The Handbook is organized into 
three parts dealing with the basis and 
theory of societal aging, the effects of 
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aging on the individual as a member 
of society, and the impact of the 
presence of aging people on the values, 
institutions, and organization of 
society. After tracing the origins of 
social gerontology, the handbook sets 
forth the demographic changes of the 
past fifty years and projects some of 
them into the future. It then suggests 
how society may be affected by 
increasing numbers of older persons. 


Considerable attention is given to 
the effects of biological and psycholog- 
ical aging on health status and income 
security and to the functions of work, 
retirement, and leisure. 

With reference to aging, the Hand- 
book suggests how technological and 
social change is affecting major societal 
or organizational complexes like the 
family context, the economy, health 
programs, housing and community 
settings, governmental functions and 
politics, voluntary associations, 
religion, and the church. 


Although it is addressed primarily 
to research workers, teachers, and 
graduate students for use as a text and 
as a guide to research, the book con- 
tains chapters with much value for 
policy-makers, administrators, pro- 
gram developers, and _ professional 
workers. Each of the 19 contributors 
aims to provide a comprehensive view 
of the topic assigned to him, to iden- 
tify its many facets, to suggest how 
they may be integrated into a whole, 
to review the major research that has 
been done and to point out the direc- 
tions which future research might 
most usefully take. 


BerTRAND PRIMEAU 
Medical Rehabilitation and 
Disability Advisory Service 
Department of National Health 


and Welfare 
Ottawa 








Detention Practice: Significant 
Developments in the Detention 
of Children and Youth, by 
Sherwood Norman. New York: 
National Probation and Parole 
Association, 1960. 218 pp. Price 
$2.50. 


The criminologist’s bookshelf is well 
supplied with literature covering all 
aspects of the detention and care of 
adult lawbreakers. Comparatively scant 
literature about the detention of 
juvenile offenders is available. The 
gap, however, is being filled by the 
pioneering work of the National 
Probation and Parole Association (now 
called the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency). 

The detention of youth and children 
awaiting court hearings has been one 
of the most neglected areas in the 
correctional field. In fact, it has been 
standard practice to herd young 
delinquents together with older crim- 
inals into the same lockups regardless 
of the damaging effect of this moral 
and physical propinquity. Having 
focussed its attention on this crucial 
problem for fifteen years, the NPPA 
voiced its views through the publica- 
tion of Standards and Guides of the 
Detention of Children and Youth in 
1958. It set forth sound detention 
principles and practices amounting to 
a “fair deal” program tailored to the 
social and psychological needs of the 
estimated 100,000 delinquent young- 
sters held yearly in the U.S. common 
jails. 

Set against the criteria or standards, 
how well does a cross section of the 
American detention homes fare? The 
answer is partially supplied by 
Sherwood Norman, NPPA Director 
of Detention, in the book now under 
review, written following a two-year 
survey across the United States. 
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The book is divided into two parts. \ 
Part I describes significant devel- 
opments, in thirteen chapters with 
headings such as: admission control, 
school, recreation, guidance and clin- 
ical services, staff development, state 
responsibility. 

Part II consists of a brief description 
of each of the twenty-three institutions 
whose programs were selected from 
the fifty-five studied to illustrate the 
significant developments. 


Four basic objectives of detention 
care are clearly defined: secure cus- 
tody and physical care, constructive 
and satisfying activities, individual 
guidance through social casework, and 
observation and study of the child. 
The author stresses the fact that even 
if the model detention home could be 
conceived, detention under any form 
would still remain a poor thing for the 
child, however necessary it may be. 
He underlines among other pre- 
requisites a three-pronged approach to 
a sound detention policy: a specific 
admission control, a first-rate proba- 
tion service, and skilled guidance by 
qualified counsellors. 


Sherwood Norman, who is a per- 
spicacious realist, professes strong 
views on the subject, to wit: “Exces- 
sive detention is like drug addiction: 
the greater the use, the harder it is to 
stop. . . The ‘detention drug’ offers 
many attractions. . . Detention homes 
are not set up as training schools and 
‘cooled heels’ are more apt to kick 
back at authority. . . Free use of 
detention is an admission of poor pre- 
disposition probation service. . .” 


LIONEL St-Pierre 
Social Welfare Court 
Montreal 
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Community Foundations in the 
United States and Canada 1914- 
1961, prepared by Wilmer Shields 
Rich. New York: National Council 
on Community Foundations, Inc. 
(345 East 46th Street, New York 
17), 1961. 91 pp- Price $2.50. 


Welfare workers and volunteer 
leaders may well wonder why the 
community foundation has not taken 
root in more Canadian communities. 
Instead of making use of such a social 
instrument, wealthy people leave little 
or nothing to charity, or make 
bequests to specific agencies which 
may be obsolescent or to causes which 
are likely to become out-moded. At 
the same time experimental services 
and important pieces of social research 
are set aside for lack of “seed money”. 


Of our cities only Winnipeg and 
Vancouver have successfully devel- 
oped a community foundation as a 
“facility to insure safe management 
and wise use in perpetuity or other- 
wise of all types of gifts . . . made to 
benefit a specified geographical area.” 
Certain cities which have one on 
paper, or which plan to develop one, 
should study the advice contained in 
this handbook: a strong representative 
committee with fairly substantial funds 
in sight should organize carefully and 
give the community foundation a 
significant launching. 


This second edition of the guide to 
the development and operation of 


community foundations brings 
together for the first time in eleven 
years the experience and knowledge 
gained in this type of community 
organization. History, structure, 
staffing, sources of gifts, reaching 
potential givers, building public under- 
standing, and distribution policies are 
all dealt with in a clear-cut and help- 
ful way. 


The fact that more than seventy 
community foundations have provided 
material for the text makes it the 
authority in this field. Fortunately, 
however, the text was prepared by 
one person, the competent executive 
director of the National Council on 
Community Foundations, and there- 
fore it has a clarity and directness 
which is not often found in a com- 
mittee product. 


A ten-page leaflet insert and the 
other appendices are as illuminating as 
the main text. The leaflet contains 
tables, both alphabetical and geograph- 
ical, giving statistical information on 
the 160 active community foundations 
in the two countries. The appendices 
in the main book give an excellent 
bibliography, a model constitution, 
forms and tax legislation (which are 
not applicable to Canada), and a 
fascinating collection of real-life 
stories about “dead hand” funds. 


Georce Hart 


Canadian Welfare Council 
Ottawa 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Effective Board, by Cyril O. 
Houle. New York: Association Press 
(Toronto: G. R. Welch Co. Ltd.), 
1960. 174 pp. Price $3.95. 


This book was reviewed in the July 
issue, but unfortunately the U.S. price 
($3.50) was given instead of the Cana- 
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dian. The correct price in Canada is 
$3.95. 


Delinquent Generations: a Home 
Office Research Unit Report. Lon- 
don: Her Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1960. 19 pp. Obtainable for 32 
cents, postpaid, from United King- 
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dom {nformation Services, 119 Ade- 
laide Street West, Toronto. 


Escape from Authority: The Per- 
pectives of Erich Fromm, by John 
H. Schaar. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1961. 349 pp. Price $6.50. 
Erich Fromm has long enjoyed an 
international reputation as a social 
critic and philosopher. This book 
represents the first serious critical 
examination of his work and 
thought. 


Filial Responsibility in the Modern 
American Family, by Alvin L. 
Schorr. Washington 25: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1960. 45 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Future As History, by Robert 
L. Heilbroner. New York: Harper 
& Brothers (Toronto: The Musson 
Book Company Ltd.), 1960. 217 pp. 
Price $5.00. 


Homemaker Service for Older 
People: a pilot project undertaken 
at the request of the Social Plan- 
ning Council of Metropolitan Tor- 
onto by the Visiting Homemakers 
Association. Toronto: Social Plan- 
ning Council (160 Bay Street), 
March 1961. 61 pp. plus Appendices. 
Price 75 cents. 


A Modern Introduction to the 
Family, edited by Norman W. Bell 
and Ezra F. Vogel. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited, 1960. 691 pp. Price $7.50. 


A sociological analysis of the family, 
its relationship to society, and its con- 
tribution to personality. Contains old 
and new writings on the sociology of 
the family. 


A Niche of Usefulness: How handi- 
capped women may learn to help 
themselves with the aid of vocation- 
al rehabilitation services in Canada. 
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Ottawa: Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1960. 53 pp. Availa- 
ble from the Queen’s Printer at 25 
cents. 


Patients’ Views of Medical Practice: 
A Study of Subscribers to a Prepaid 
Medical Plan in the Bronx, by Eliot 
Freidson. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation (505 Park Avenue, New 
York 22), 1961. 268 pp. Price $3.75. 


Sex Ways in Fact and Faith: Bases 
for Christian Family Policy, edit- 
ed by Evelyn M. and Sylvanus M. 
Duvall. New York: Association 
Press (Toronto: G. R. Welch Co.), 
1961. 253 pp. Price $3.95. 


Social Issues and Psychiatric Social 
Work Practice, edited by Gordon 
J. Aldridge. New York: National 
Association of Social Workers (95 
Madison Avenue, New York 16), 
1959. 104 pp. Price $2.00. 


This is the proceedings of an insti- 
tute on the subject sponsored by the 
Psychiatric Social Work Section of 
the National Association of Social 
Workers, which was held in Chicago, 
May 11, 1958. Although the booklet 
is not recent, it is mentioned here be- 
cause of the timeliness of the subjects 
covered: Social Structure and Indivi- 
dual Adaptation; Changing Roles 
Within the Family; Changing Role 
Expectations in Adolescence; Prob- 
lems of Aging; Social Mobility; and 
Problems of Desegregation. 


Standards of Practice for Volun- 
tary Leisure Time Service Agen- 
cies. A report of a Study Commit- 
tee of the Recreation and Group 
Work Division, Social Planning 
Section, Community Chest and 
Councils of the Greater Vancouver 
Area, 1961. 19 pp. plus Appendix. 
Price $1.00. 
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